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Rustler. 


In the 1800’s, rustlers often tricked 
ranchers out of their horses by 
changing the brand. Today the same 
trick is being used to rip off auto- 
mobile dealers. And all the modern 
desperado needs is a license to steal. 

Car thefts like these are called 
trick and device. And no insurance 
company offers you more protection 
from the modern-day rustler than 
Universal Underwriters. 

Most policies offer coverage when 
someone tricks you out of one of 
your autos. Universal’s broader 


coverage includes rental and loaner 
cars, customers’ autos, and automo- 
biles on consignment to you. Plus, 
complete protection when you're 
tricked into buying a stolen car. So no 
matter who takes advantage of 

your dealership, you’re covered. 
Automatically. 

Trick and device. It’s just one more 
reason why Universal Underwriters 
has the most complete dealership 
coverage money can buy. Call toll- 
free 1-800-821-7803 today for more 
details. Ask for Marsha Thompson. 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS GROUP 


The Specialists. 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 


Not available in all states. 
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One of the best 


salesmen on 


your sales floor 


isn't on the floor. It's 
in the car. 


And look what it accomplishes... 


. 


fi 
\ i Tilt-Wheel builds customer 
~N satisfaction. Ti!t-\/heel is virtu- 
ally trouble-free. It adds comfort, 


Tilt-Wheel sells cars. Lots of 
them. Today, seven of every ten 
new GM cars are sold with Tilt-Wheel 
And more Tilt\Wheels than ever are being 
ordered on smaller GM cars. It gives you a 
selling advantage that most imports and many 


other small cars don’t even offer. 


Tilt-Wheel adds profit. |t adds a profit 

While adding little to inventory cost— 

and nothing to overhead — on new and 

used cars. Tilt-Wheel Steering can 
help those cars sell faster too 


convenience and helps people feel 

good about their cars. And those satisfied 

customers buy Tilt-\Wheel-equipped cars 
again—nine out of ten times. 


Tilt-Wheel offers buyers a lot for 
the money. It's one of today’s great 
bargains at just $110 MSRP, while return- 
ing up to $100 at resale, based on 
current used car guides 


Put Tilt-Wheel 
to work selling your new GM cars 
and light trucks. 


Tilt-Wheel 


It does so much... 
yet costs so little. 


~ BROADWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


introduces the 


AUTO BUTLER® 


AUTO BUTLER® AUTO BUTLER® AUTO BUTLER® 

ALL CLOTH CAR WASH BLOWER /DRYER SHINE MACHINE 

PO RC SR eee i Raitt saan e nag NEY Cina a ees cxtbales 

e 2-3 minute wash cycle ¢ Virtually Eliminates ¢The Most Profitable Square Footage in 

¢ No Scratches Water Spotting the Dealership 

e Same Durable Construction As Our e Energy Efficient ¢ 10-12 minute Sealant or Polish 
Polisher ¢ Galvanized Construction Application with | Technician 

¢ Fully Automatic Operation e Durable, Lasting, Simple ¢ Smooth, Safe, Hydraulic Operation 

Operation ¢ Eliminates Most Prep Labor Problems 
° 3 x 10 diPsBlowers *,ProvensBysNew:GareDeaters Nationally 


® Automatically Cleans 80-90% of 
Exterior’Glass During Application 


AUTO BUTLER® AUTOMATED PREP CENTER 


¢ Eliminate Prep Labor Problems 


¢ Custom Built Customer Retention Program For Each 


© Gives Car Buyers Service — Not Sizzle Dealership 
¢ Complete Product & Equipment Line ¢ Programs Developed Based on Individual Dealer 
¢ Eliminate Corruption & Theft w/Single Vendor Principal or Management Goals. 
Controls ¢ Rustproofing: 15-30 Minutes 
¢ Complete, Effective, Realistic Profit Building Sealant e Interior Finishing 15-20 Minutes 
And Treatment Programs ¢ Exterior Wash & Polish Or Sealant 15-25- Minutes 


¢ Fully Insured Warranties (Where Applicable) 


Ask About How You Can Use Our Shine Machine Free! 


CALL 1-800-328-7434 


IN MINNEAPOLIS (612) 523-3345 OR IN NORTH CAROLINA (704) 241-3109 


OR CONTACT AUTO BUTLER’ 
At 1110 West Broadway; Minneapolis, MN 5541] 


IMPORTANT NOTE: Representatives Needed in Many Major Markets. 
Take A Significont Step Toward Financial Independence. 
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Reflections 


Nothing endures except change. 


This thought is hardly new. But it seems particularly appropriate to the new- 
vehicle business today. Just consider events of the past decade: 


e Anartificial fuel-supply panic and an apparent end to the market for large (and more 
profitable) vehicles. 


@ Resulting excess inventory and widespread dealer failures. 

@ Massive government regulation of new manufacturing, dictating “look-alike” boxes. 
@ Recession and an apparent car market collapse. 

@ Internationalization of the industry and consolidation by manufacturers. 


@ Sudden rapid economic growth accompanied by a new consumer demand for 
larger vehicles, more powerful engines and increased comfort options. 


Change, it seems, comes full cycle. 
Today, our business future is filled with excitement and promise. Cars are fun again. 
© Tempered by good business sense, dealer optimism is the highest ever seen. The 
stores, “leaned up” over the last few years, are prepared for the marketplace of 
the ’80s. 


© Most forecasters project only moderate fuel price increases through 1990. 


@ Manufacturers now offer superior performance products for all markets to meet 
dealer and consumer demands. 


Once again, this industry is putting hundreds of thousands of Americans back to 
work. And that’s a great feeling. 


Particularly for dealers. oO 


HOW BMW PARTS 
CAN IMPROVE 
THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THIS MACHINE. 


BMW's 1981 new-car sales in the U.S. represented an in- 
7: crease of 12.8% over 1980. 

? In fact, BMW's sales have increased by an average of 
16.1% annually since 1974. 

Now, if your BMW service business hasn't kept pace, 
there are certain facts you should consider. 

For one thing, most BMW owners are confirmed 
driving enthusiasts—people who buy a BMW because 
it generously rewards their enthusiasm. And who 
are prepared to pay considerable sums of money 
to maintain that performance. 

Also, the BMW owner has invested a great 
deal of money into purchasing his or her car—more 
than the annual income of most Americans. Obviously, a most compelling reason 
for maintaining one's investment. 

All of which results in an everincreasing demand for genuine BMW parts. 

Because only genuine BMW parts are built to the same exacting tolerances, 
and with the same inspired engineering, as the cars they were designed for. 

So It stands to reason that a service operation that uses only genuine BMW 
parts will attract the business of these highly discriminating customers. 

Of course, the best place to get genuine BMW parts is at your local BMW 
dealer—where you can also participate in the Parts Exchange Program. 

Through this program, you can exchange a BMW component that needs re- 
building for one that’s already been remanufactured—and guaranteed *—_by BMW. 
An arrangement that greatly reduces your downtime, ties up less of your 
workspace, and allows you to service more cars. 

Genuine BMW parts have always been the surest way to preserve 
the performance of a BMW. But they also happen to be an excellent 
way to improve the performance of your business. GENUINE BMW PARTS 


yf North Amer 


wre registere 
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Up-To-Date Wills 


tarecent 20-Group meeting, the 

subject of properly drawn wills 

came up. Having rewritten his 

will the previous year to take advantage 

of the tax changes of 1978, one dealer 

was amazed to find his “new” will might 
be outdated already. 

The major estate tax changes of the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
make it essential for all married persons 
to review existing wills. It is equally im- 
portant to become familiar with other 
changes before drawing up a new will. 

Many wills executed before Septem- 
ber 12, 1981, when this part of the new 
law went into effect, provided for giving 
a spouse the maximum marital deduc- 
tion. At that time, the maximum was 
$250,000 or one-half of the estate, 
whichever was greater. The 1981 Act 
provides that marital deduction clauses 
in wills executed before September 12, 
1981 will be interpreted under the pre- 
1982 laws, unless amended after that 
date. 


The new law provides for an unlim- 


ited marital deduction. Simply stated, 
this means an entire estate, regardless 
of size, can be left to a surviving spouse 
without incurring an estate tax liability. 
This may be convenient when the first 
spouse dies, but could pose a major tax 
problem on the death of the partner. 
Another significant provision of the 
1981 Act increases the value you may 
transfer to someone other than your 
spouse. This amount will increase an- 
nually until 1987. 

The combination of unlimited marital 
deduction and increasing non-spousal 
transfer values may make people care- 
less about preparing a proper will. Itis a 
dangerous misconception to believe 
you have nothing to worry about as far 
as estate taxes are concerned. 

If your will was written before Sep- 
tember 12, 1981, or if you do not have a 
valid will, you have a job to do that 
should not be postponed. = 


Increasing Body Shop Business 
Hedenquist Motors Inc. in Jackson, MN, 
used the following idea to introduce 


service customers to the body shop. 
The service advisors contacted the body 
shop manager when a small body-re- 
pair job was needed. The body shop 
manager wrote an estimate and left a 
copy of it in the customer’s car. The 
dealership noticed a dramatic increase 
in the number of repair jobs going 
through the body shop as a result of this 
idea. * 


Positive Recall 

Ter Haar-Venhuizen Motors in Holland, 
MI, approaches factory recalls with a 
positive attitude that generates floor 
traffic and increases sales. The dealer- 
ship has appointed a manager who is 
responsible for the recall program. He 
uses direct mail, registered mail, the 
telephone and even customer visits to 
inform them of these campaign items. 
The promotion of good customer rela- 
tions has been invaluable. & 


Senior Citizen Market 

Kevin Dugan of Dugan Buick-Pontiac 
Inc. in New Bedford, MA, has expanded 
the idea of the 10-percent senior citizen 
service discount. He arranged with 
owners of local retirement complexes 
to distribute flyers under apartment 
doors. This has opened up a new mar- 
ket of service-conscious senior citizens 
who in turn appreciate the discount and 
excellent service provided. 2 


Improving Cash Flow 

Elaine Wiles of Koehn Motors in Dan- 
ville, IL, has improved her dealership’s 
cash flow by initiating the following 
plan: The office manager set up a file, 
numbered by days of the month, for ac- 
counts payable. When statements are 
received, payable checks are written 
and placed in the file for mailing on the 
day before they are due. This method 
eliminates the standard practice of 
mailing all checks on the same day of 
the month, which creates a drain on the 
bank account. An added bonus: In- 
voices and statements were reconciled 
earlier and more effectively. O 
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oes your 
insurance Agent 
MAKE you money? 
LOAN you money? 
SAVE you money? 


as. . 


Maybe your present program can save you Call us today for the name of your local 

money. But only Wheelways can do all three. representative or write for more information. 
Make you money through an exclusive Retail Cag SO eas Eee ar eric 
Residual Value Program that sells more cars apdsrass 

plus gives you an additional source of income. Name — 


Company Name 


Loan you money through a unique, 
competitive finance program created just 
for Wheelways customers. 


Address __ = 


City __ min} COGN ae 
Save you money with one of the most Ee RO Pip iP ee 
comprehensive insurance packages Phone __ si: 
ever designed for dealers, leasing and een code - eet rae 
rent-a-car companies. Send to: 


MAGUIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
Make you money. Loan you money. Save you 259 E. Lancaster Ave., Wynnewood, PA 19096 


money. Only Wheelways does all three. er Ne ia es oe Rl ee 


WHEeLWaYS 


mia Managing General Agents: MAGUIRE INSURANCE AGENCY. INC. 
259 East Lancaster Avenue « Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 19096 « (215) 642-8400 
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onvention information number. A toll-free number 
has been set up to keep all NADA members up-to-date 
on the latest convention information. A taped message 
can be heard by dialing 1-800-241-0336 (except in Georgia). @ 


Study reports auto sales outlook bright. The U.S. auto- 
mobile market is poised for full recovery by 1985—primarily as 
a result of an easing of auto finance terms and the continued 
expansion of the economy, according to an in-depth, three- 
year industry outlook released by Chemical Bank. 

The report also sees a shift in consumer preferences toward 
full-size and intermediate cars as fuel supplies remain plenti- 
ful, leading to a slower growth in sales of the smaller import 
cars. ry 


October is National Car Care Month. This month has been 
established as National Car Care Month. The purpose of this 
designation is to make motorists more car-care conscious 
than ever before by promoting proper vehicle maintenance in 
the interests of improving air quality and highway safety, con- 
serving energy and generally reducing vehicle operating costs. 

A National Car Care Month advertising/promotion kit is 
available through the Car Care Council to anyone in the auto- 
motive service and parts business. The kit includes advertising 
reproduction proofs, radio commercials, a press release anda 
wall poster. The complete kit is $10 from Car Care Council, 
Dept. K, 600 Renaissance Center, Detroit, MI 48243. . 


Safety management program. Hundreds of auto repair 
shops, body shops and truck fleet maintenance organizations 
are participating in a safety management program launched 
recently by Du Pont’s Refinish Products Division. Since the 
program was announced in March, Du Pont has distributed 
more than 35,000 copies of a poster listing eight principles of 
safety management. The list was adapted from a Du Pont pro- 
gram that has produced extraordinary safety results. 

The “Managing Safety” poster is available free from Du Pont. 
Write “Managing Safety,” Du Pont Co., Room X-39960, Wil- 
mington, DE 19898. rT] 


Personnel reorganization at IH. International Harvester 
Co., which reported a wider-than-expected fiscal third quarter 
operating loss of $101 million (bringing its 9-month loss from 
continuing operations to $449.6 million), has reorganized its 
top management. Jack D. Rutherford, formerly president of 
Harvester’s international and components group, has been 
named president and chief operating officer. This puts him in 
line to succeed Donald D. Lennox as Harvester’s chief execu- 
tive officer. Lennox, who retains his title of chief executive of- 
ficer, was named chairman, succeeding Louis W. Menk, who 
is retiring but will continue as a director. 

In other management changes, James C. Cotting, formerly 
executive vice president, finance and planning, was named 


8 vice chairman, chief financial officer and a director. J. Patrick 


Kaine has assumed the new post of vice chairman, govern- 
ment sales and external affairs; his former position of execu- 
tive vice president of the company’s truck and farm equipment 
group has been eliminated. David G. Sadler, president of the 
diversified group, was named president of the international 
group, succeeding Rutherford (the diversified group has been 
dissolved). Continuing in their positions are Jack D. Michaels, 
president of the agricultural equipment group, and Neil A. 
Springer, president of the truck group. 2 


ASE sponsors awards. The National Institute for Automotive 
Service Excellence (ASE) is currently accepting entries in the 
1983 Dealer Advertising Awards Contest. The competition 
honors the most effective advertising featuring ASE-certified 
automotive technicians in the consumer media. 

Awards will be made for the best television, radio and news- 
paper ads in the categories of new-car dealers, independent 
garage owner/operators, service station operators, mass mer- 
chandisers and tire dealers. 

Selection of winners will be made in January 1984; all en- 
tries must be postmarked no later than December 1, 1983. For 
more information write ASE, 1825 K St., NW, Washington, DC 
20006-1249; (202) 833-9646. z 


U.S. leader in compact truck market. According to General 
Motors, the U.S. has taken the lead over Japan in the compact 
pickup truck market. 

Duncan A. Brodie, general director of truck sales for GMC 
Truck and Coach Operations, says that U.S.-built trucks made 
up more than half of the small pickup market in the first half of 
1983, a market dominated by imports for more than a decade. 
Total compact truck sales in the first half of the year were 
512,290, of which 301,242, or 58.8 percent, were domestics. ™ 


Peugeot tries to break fuel-economy records. Peugeot's 
experimental car, VERA 02—a roomy, 5-passenger family se- 
dan—achieved a record-breaking 91.2 mpg on a 516-mile test 
run from Detroit to Knoxville. This figure is more than 50 per- 
cent better than any other car of its size. Peugeot is currently 
working on a new prototype, the VERA PLUS, that it feels will 
be able to break the 100 mpg mark. = 


Gas prices will remain stable through 1984. According to 
the Runzheimer Reports on Transportation newsletter, world 
petroleum prices appear stable through 1984 and beyond. 
Contributing to steady prices will be increased supply and les- 
sening world demand. 2 


Correction. The December 13-14 NADA Service Seminar will 
be held in Los Angeles, not in San Francisco as printed in the 
August Executive Notes. (Other service seminar dates include 
October 13-14 in Chicago and November 16-17 in Philadel- 
phia.) To register or for more information, call NADA Manage- 
ment Education at (703) 821-7227. C] 


Benwil. The only twin-posts 
with no floor obstructions. 


e Two models available ® Rugged and dependable 
e@ TPO-7-—7,000-Ib. capacity ®@ No-excavation installation 
@ TPO-55-—5,500-Ib. capacity ®@ Backed by 4-year warranty 

@ Clear floor for trans jacks, tool 
cabinets, muffler stands 
Benwil offers a complete range of automotive and heavy duty above- 

ground lifts, with capacities ranging from 4,500 to 96,000 pounds. Our 

lifts feature premium-quality hydraulics and the kind of rugged construc- 
tion that has made us the leader in our industry. Individual lift brochures 
and full-line catalog available upon request. 


Company Name TPO-55 

pee IR BenwIL 
Street Industries, Inc. 
aS ee Toll-Free: 800-421-2943 
Telephone No. (__) In Calif: 213-533-5085 
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HELP YOUR MANAGERS 


ONLY $12.00—Subscribe to automotive executive 
for your management team. $12.00 for the next 12 information- 
packed issues. 


[_] !want to subscribe to automotive executive. 
Send one year (12 issues) for $12.00 
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THER MS GUARD 


Now there's one Super Single Source for Service Contract Rustproofing 
all of your major aftermarket programs... program 
THERMO-GUARD. Only THERMO-GUARD Sound Deadener 
provides the dealer principal with complete Paint Sealant 
control of all your profit centers...from an Fabric Protector 
international company...with a full “no Anti-theft program 
hassle” warranty service to protect your 
dealership. ' Tire Sealant 

Deal with one company for the best, Professional Marketing 
most profitable aftermarket profit center Vinyl! Protector Consultants 
programs. Make it THERMO-GUARD 
...your Super Single Source. 


Premium financing 


It's about time someone 
gave you a helping hand. 


LEAS GUARD” 


THERMO-GUARD, INC. ¢ International Headquarters: 
3800 Inverrary Bivd., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33319 
305/735-4700. in Florida 
Toll free (800) 327-5120. Telex: 701342 
In California: 23440 Hawthorne Bivd., 

Torrance, CA 90505. 213/373-9411. 

IN CANADA: 1080 Tri Star Drive +5 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada, L5T2H9 e (416) 677-7522 
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The track is fast, the economy is making a comeback, 
and RVIA’s Louisville Show is the Place to Win BIG in 
1984! Check out the field: 500,000 sa. ft. of RVs from all 
over the world, and the newest breeds in aftermarket 
products at this year’s “SupplierTech’. 

S Get into serious training at RVIA's informative Busi- 

#}) Ness Seminars. Learn how to: # SELL # RENT # TOW 
Sy @ ADVERTISE # EQUIP @ FINANCE 

@ COMPUTERIZE # And Much More! 


The Louisville Show seminars will give you 
the speed and momentum you need in the 
homestretch. Move your dealership onto 
the inside track! 

Relax and share the excitement with 
other members of the RV Industry at the 
annual Thursday Night Industry Party. 

Louisville ’83 is the biggest show since 
1977—exhibitors are jockeying for position 
already. Take your place at the 1983 
National RV Show in Louisville! 


21st Annual National RV Show 
Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center 
Louisville, KY 
Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 1983 
Trade Only—Not Open To Public 
For Louisville Attendance 
& Exhibit Information: 
RVIA National Office 
P.O. Box 204 
EBEEEE HB HE echantilly, vA 22021 
800-336-0154 @ 703-968-7722 
ZEEeEeBEEEs uw 


Dodger Stadium Western 
RV Show—Bigger & Better! 


31st Annual 
Recreation Vehicle 
and Manufactured 
Housing Show 


Dodger Stadium 
Los Angeles, CA 


Nov. 2-4, 1983 


Trade Only— 
Not Open To Public 


For Dodger Attendance 
& Exhibit Information: 
RVIA Western 

Region Office 

1748 Katella 

Suite 206 

Orange, CA 92667 


= Largest show in 5 years! 


® 300,000 sq. ft. of RV manu- 
facturer and supplier dis- 
plays, plus manufactured 
housing exhibits! 


@ Wednesday Night Industry 
Party for RV dealers, man- 
ufacturers and supplier ex- 
hibitors! 


® Special Manufacturers’ 
Day—November 1, 12-4 pm 
—RV manufacturers 
visit suppliers’ booths!* 


*(Sorry, dealers and non-exhibiting sup- 


714-532-1688 @ 213-485-0254 pliers not admitted Nov. 1.) 
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Prospecting by Phone 


ou've got your prospect and owner files in front of you, 
the list of people you've contacted previously or cus- 
tomers who may be ready to trade. 

You've also got the telephone directory in front of you. 

You've decided to make 20 cold calls from the phone booka 
day. (When | started in the business I asked the new-car sales 
manager to give me a corner desk, a phone and the phone 
book. Soon | was selling more cars from cold calls than all the 
other salespeople in the dealership combined.) 

And you've decided to make 20 phone calls to people in 
your prospect files, trying to turn leads into hot prospects and 
customers into repeat buyers. 

It all begins when you reach for the phone. Here are some 
tips that I've found useful ever since the first day I started sell- 
ing cars. 

I can’t stress too much the importance of using the phone 
properly. It’s one of the best selling tools; the dial is an open 
door to sales. However, the phone is full of communication 
barriers that you need to overcome. 

You don’t have to be told that it’s hard to communicate with 
a prospect or owner or anybody'you can’t see. Our expres- 
sions, gestures and posture are always aids when it comes to 
communicating face-to-face. But those of course can't be seen 
over the phone. And, maybe that’s all to the good. Even when 
talking or listening on the phone we do things we shouldn’t— 
such as opening letters, glancing at the headlines, drinking 
coffee, daydreaming. But while those habits can't be seen, 
somehow the listener usually gets the idea that you're being 
distracted by something else and communication suffers. So 
rule number one, when making or receiving a call, is keep your 
desk, your eyes, your mind clear. Don't do anything except 
make or receive the call. 

Here are five important ground rules to consider when call- 
ing prospects and owners: 

1. Don't play the “guess who's calling” game. Identify your- 
self at once. Communication gets off to a fast start when the 
prospect or owner knows who's calling—and why. 

2. Come right to the point. State the purpose of your call, 
quickly and simply. Don't test the listener’s patience. Start 
right off by saying something like, “you've had your car two 
years now and this is a great time to trade, a time to put you in 
the driver's seat of one of our new cars just in.” 

3. Speak clearly and plainly. Facial expressions, shrugs, 
frowns and smiles can’t help you. You're controlled by the 
phone. Enunciate clearly—sometimes your voice can be muf- 
fled or sound miles away simply because the phone is an elec- 
tronic instrument. If you can’t be understood because of some 
electronic reason, hang up and dial again. A phone installer 
once gave me a useful tip. He said that if a person holds his 
lips an inch or two from the phone his voice will carry better. 
Try it. 


4. Speak in a pleasing manner. Communication works best 
in friendly, pleasant surroundings, even if they can’t be seen. 
You don’t need to put a smile on your face, but you can put a 
smile in your voice. It can’t be seen, but believe it or not, it can 
be heard. 

5. Don’t forget the listener's name. Remember, to him, it’s 
the greatest sound. So use his name often. Don’t just say “our 
1984 models are the best yet.” Instead, say, “Mr. Parker, wait 
till you see our 1984s, there is nothing like ’em.” Also, when 
you use a person’s name frequently during a conversation it 
helps you get a clearer picture of him or her in your mind. 

Now, let’s consider the calls you get. They may come from 
owners who seek you out before you call them, or from a pros- 
pect who has been referred to you by a satisfied customer, or it 
might well be a complaint from a customer who feels he's get- 
ting the runaround from someone in the service department. 
Whatever the nature of the calls you get, here are five impor- 
tant ground rules I've always obeyed: 

1. Pay attention. Hear the caller out in the same way you’d 
want him to hear you out. Pay special attention to the purpose 
of the call and make sure you understand it. 

2. Tell him what he wants to know. Most likely he’s asking 
for information about a new car, service, warranty, operating 
hours, you name it. Give him the information he’s looking for. 
A week of such calls will give you a pretty good idea of what 
callers usually want to know, so keep general information 
close at hand. 

3. Return calls promptly. If you don't have the information 
at hand, tell the caller so and that you'll call back. Be sure to 
keep that promise. Follow-through on the phone is just as im- 
portant, if not more so, than any other kind of follow-through. 
Your caller will remember you as a person of your word and 
that can only help you. 

4. Follow the golden rule. Treat the caller as you would 
wish to be treated. Be courteous, attentive, understanding and 
patient. 

5. Keep your cool. Some calls may be complaints and some 
callers may be hostile. Let the caller “get it off his chest.” As 
soon as he does get rid ofa gripe, 10-to-one he'll feel better and 
communication can get back on track. Avoid interrupting and 
stay calm. 

In addition to these ground rules, remember never to be the 
first to hang up whether you're making or receiving the call. 
Letting the other person terminate the call will make him feel 
better. 

Following these simple rules put me on the road to sales 
success; it can do the same for you. O 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by Joe Girard, named the 
World's Greatest Salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records. All questions or 
comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Selling Yourself, Automotive 
Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 
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A Profit Center 


his month I am going to write about the used-car de- 
partment as a profit center. One would be hard pressed 
to otherwise justify a retail used-car operation. 

I do not know the prevailing ratio of new cars to used cars in- 
sofar as the new-car dealer is concerned. Two dealers | met 
with recently sell about 150 new cars per month and may sell 
as many as 50 used (retail). | would think the ratio could be im- 
proved, and one dealer agreed that he would like to sell about 
70 used cars per month; that would work out to a 2 to 1 ratio. 

These were metropolitan dealers functioning in a highly 
competitive market. One dealer is exposed not only to other 
new- and used-car dealers, but his used-car lot is within a 
stone's throw of a Hertz retail operation. Both shared another 
common experience: they could not serve a segment of the 
market, as each had somewhat abdicated the under-$3,000 car 
market. When pressed as to why they felt they could not sell 
cars in this price range, they were vague, saying only, “People 
expect more from new-car dealers than from used-car deal- 
ers.” The implication that cars in this price range left some- 
thing to be desired was not missed. 

My ignorance of automotive retailing was never more evi- 
dent than when | suggested marketing cars of this type at a 
transportation lot, possibly under a name other than the deal- 
er's. | was not suggesting an entry into the iron business, but 
there must be cars with remaining utility in the under-$3,000 
category. | suppose my idea resulted from watching the “as is” 
lane at a local auction—some of the motor vehicles which 
pass before that block defy description. Yet, we must assume 
those not purchased by a dismantler are being bought by an in- 
dependent dealer for subsequent resale to someone—at a 
profit. (While on this topic of the retailing of the “cheaper” 
used cars, | wonder: Do any of our readers have experience in 
this area that they would be willing to share? This page could 
be made available to a dealer who has profited from the sale of 
older cars and who is willing to explain how the business was 
obtained.) 

Whenever | meet with dealers to discuss how they run their 
used-car lot, | ask who determines whether an offered trade is 
accepted and at what price. Who makes the ultimate decision 
about the purchase of the used car? There is that endless con- 
flict between those who want very much to make the new car 
sale and those who may be charged with disposing of that 
trade, at a profit. And it is entirely natural that a reliable used- 
car manager wants the department to “look good” when the 
balance sheets are examined. | would think that only the deal- 
er is sufficiently objective to look at the ultimate bottom line as 
opposed to the “profit centers” leading to it. The two dealers | 
met with paid their managers on the aggregate earnings base 
rather than departmental earnings, presumably directing each 


toward a common objective. | say presumably since ego is 
often difficult to submerge into the “team” effort. 

The auction I attend most frequently enjoys what | consider 
a high degree of new-car dealer participation. Even more evi- 
dent is the extent to which the principals attend the auction. It 
is possible this auction has a bit of an edge in this regard since 
two of its owners are new-car dealers. On second thought, that 
may have been instrumental in getting the dealers there in the 
first instance, but | would guess there are more logical reasons 
for keeping them coming—profit potential. | am certain | am 
being redundant when I urge new-car dealers to attend any 
convenient auctions or any auction which may have some in- 
fluence on your immediate market. | mention the latter be- 
cause of the distances involved in many of the western states. | 
would think the auctions in a city such as Denver would have a 
longer arm than, for example, an auction located in York, PA. 
But, York may have an influence on a “bigger” market. 

| would be among the first to agree that price determination 
from attendance at an auction is not as easy as it seems. First, 
one person could not possibly check more than one lane and, 
who can say which cars go to arbitration and what happens 
there? But an observant dealer can determine what is being 
bought, and by whom. 

I doubt anyone will disagree with the conclusion that the 
used-car business has been “good;” the one common com- 
plaint is the “shortage of clean cars.” | suspect dealer profits 
on used cars have been strong, as some of the numbers I have 
heard have been interesting. The merchandising of used cars 
does offer a greater opportunity for return on investment than 
does the delivering of new cars. Of course, profit opportunities 
encourage competition and the possibility of a quick profit is 
even more intriguing. Frankly, | had not thought of the “quick 
turnover” until the two dealers | mentioned earlier both told 
me they could, and have, bought cars at the auction on Tues- 
day, arranged delivery to their lots that same day and, often, 
sold the cars retail the very next day. The transactions were 
often completed before their checks cleared. 

An aggressive dealer can’t wait for a supply of used cars to 
drive onto the lot; he has to go into the market and buy them. 
You cannot sell what you do not have. The late Denny Kuhn ar- 
gued over and over again, you cannot permit the new-car 
buyer to determine your used-car inventory—you must stock 
what is being bought in your market. CJ 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by James “Harry” Lawrence, 
editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to this col 
umn should be mailed to: Used Cars, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, Mc- 
Lean, Virginia 22102-3593. 
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e 
“It’s bargain time, gentlemen! This last baby’s a 1979 Chry- 
} | 1d sler Cordoba, 56,000 miles young! Got all your favorite toys 
—tilt wheel, power cradles, air galore and a window on the 
O lg C e ceiling! Do I hear $2,500? Twenty-five’s the bid and who'll add 
+t a quarter?” Buyers circle the car like hawks, all looking to snare 
a prize catch. “We've got $2,975 and how about three zeros? 
OImn Who's gonna take it to $3,000?” A finger wiggles. “Need three- 
twenty-five to stay alive, $3,025!” The crowd buzzes around 
“# e the Cordoba, but nobody raises the bid. “Last call for $3,025!” the 
auctioneer shouts into the mike. “Going once, twice, sold! You just 


bought yourself a car, sir!” and the auctioneer slams a short length of rubber hose onto the 
hard wooden counter in front of him. The sale is over. by Gary James 
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he pace at the Baltimore/Wash- 
ington Auto Exchange, like most 
car auctions, borders on frenzy. 
Every Tuesday, 550 to 650 used cars go 
on the block. The auction opens at 
11:30 a.m., and by 4 in the afternoon, 
the day's offerings have been paraded 
through the lanes, and either bought or 
rejected. The scene is a nonstop ka- 
leidoscope of motion and noise, as 
some 250 car dealers jockey for the best 
buys they can find. By the end of a typi- 
cal sale day, 350 to 400 cars will have 
changed hands—about $1 million 
worth of business. 

Located between Baltimore and 
Washington, DC, the B/W Auto Ex- 
change is one of the fastest-growing 
auto auctions in the country. In less 
than four years, it has increased volume 
from 200 to 600 cars. Percentage sold is 
a steady 65 percent. This year, the auc- 
tion will move about 28,000 cars 
through its lanes, selling more than 
17,000. 

Unlike other auctions, which tend to 
be either family-owned operations or 
arms of a large conglomerate, such as 
Manheim, the B/W Auto Auction is co- 
owned by seven equal investors. Two 
are local new-car dealers: Bob Bell of 
Bob Bell Ford in Glen Burnie, MD, and 
Norris Cook of Norris Ford in Dundalk, 
MD. Norris Ford’s general manager, 
Dave Sides, is a co-owner, and so are 
three local developers, Denny Webster, 
Ellis Goodman and Dale Hess. The 
seventh co-owner, Dale Hess’s son, 
Phil, 25, is the only one who takes an ac- 
tive role in the day-to-day auction man- 
agement. But that’s only natural: it was 


18 his idea. 


“I was wholesaling a few cars in the 
area, and saw a real market for an auc- 
tion here,” Hess says. “There are others 
nearby (Pennsylvania and Virginia) but 
nothing served this area directly. And 
this is one of the hottest corridors in the 
U.S., with about 700 new- and used-car 
dealers within an hour’s drive. So with 
the help of my father, we brought to- 
gether a group of investors, and gave it 
our best shot.” 

Hess scouted the area and found an 
ideal site, 25 acres located 10 minutes 
from the Baltimore airport, and partner 
Denny Webster built the facility—an at- 
tractive cluster of offices connected to 
four sparkling new auction lanes. To 
manage the business, the group hired 
Lou Fazio and Bill Kuhn, two industry 
veterans. Fazio had been with the Man- 
heim auction group for 17 years, many 
of them as manager of its Butler, PA, fa- 
cility. Kuhn worked for a Manheim auc- 
tion in Southern California. 

Despite this preparation, business 
did not start out with a bang. The 
biggest problem was getting buyers and 
sellers together on the same day. One 
week, the lanes would be full of sellers 
trying to unload their inventory to a 
handful of potential buyers; the next 
week, it would be the opposite. 

“We picked the worst time to start,” 
says co-owner Bob Bell. “Gas prices 
were skyrocketing, the new-car market 
was dying and interest rates were going 
through the roof. Our only saving grace 
was that new-car dealers were being 
forced to discover their used-car depart- 
ments because of the recession. And 
that meant they needed us.” 

To get the word out, B/W Auto Ex- 


“The scene is a nonstop 
kaleidoscope of motion 
and noise, as some 250 
car dealers jockey for the 
best buys they can find. 
By the end ofa typical sale 
day, 350 to 400 cars will 
have changed hands— 
about $1 million worth 
of business.” 


Bernie Sisco, president of the B/W Auto 
Exchange. 


change conducted regular direct mail 
campaigns. Promotions were—and still 
are—commonplace. The first couple of 
months, the firm offered free registra- 
tion. Later, it waived the registration fee 
for red cars on certain days and blue on 
others. Free TVs and cash prizes added 
extra incentive. Steadily, business grew. 

“We only lost money the first year,” 
Bell recalls. “And that didn’t hurt too 
badly, since it was expected. We made 
some mistakes, including starting out 
with too many full-timers, but now we’re 
solidly in the black.” 

A major change in B/W’s manage- 
ment occurred midway through its sec- 
ond year. After succeeding in the start- 
up of the auction, Fazio left to rejoin the 
Butler auction, and Kuhn returned to 
California. Their replacement: Bernie 
Sisco, a familiar face on the local scene 
with 29 years of experience retailing 
and wholesaling cars. 

“Finding Bernie was the best thing 
that’s happened to us,” Bell says. “He 
knows this business inside and out, and 
can empathize with the problems our 
customers face because he’s been 
there.” 

With Sisco at the helm, the B/W Auto 
Exchange courted—and won—some 
important fleet business. Among the 
feathers in its cap are contracts with 
GELCO, Leaseway and the Maryland 
state government. Last winter, it added 
Chrysler to its list of fleet accounts. In 
all, B/W handles about 200 to 300 lease 
cars per month. 

“Like everybody else, we'd like to get 
some other factory business,” Bell says. 
“But it takes awhile to build up a reputa- 
tion for quality. 

“Most fleet companies require the 
auction to be a member of the National 
Auto Auction Association before they'll 
do business, and you have to be in oper- 
ation fora year before you can join that,” 
Bell says. “Also, there are insurance and 
reconditioning requirements. Now that 
we meet all these, we’re hoping to at- 
tract some new customers.” 

Only franchised new-car dealers are 
invited to attend a factory-sponsored 
sale. The event is held about an hour 
prior to B/W's regular auction. At its last 
Chrysler sale, B/W moved about 125 
cars. 

In addition to providing a source for 
good, clean cars, Sisco says factory 
sales attract buyers he otherwise might 
never see. “Chrysler sends out notices 
to all its local dealers,” he says. “Buyers 
come from as far as New Jersey and 


Massachusetts to look at these cars, 
Many have never been to an auction be- 
fore. And once they're here for the 
morning sale, they usually stay for the 
rest.” 

Bob Bell says it’s surprising to him 
how many new-car dealers don't use the 
auctions. He shouldn't be too sur- 
prised, however. He never used them 
either until he invested in the B/W Auto 
Exchange. 

“I learned in a hurry that you can’t run 
a top-notch used-car department unless 
you shop the auctions,” he says. “You 
simply aren’t going to have enough 
good cars coming in as trade-ins to 
make a go of it. | thought that I had a 
reasonably successful used-car opera- 
tion until I saw the potential for the var- 
ied and fresh inventory an auction of- 
fers. 

“It’s important for a new-car dealer to 
go to the auction. I don't care who he is 
or how much money he’s making—he’s 
not making as much as he could if he’s 
not active in the used-car business. I'd 
hate to think what would have hap- 
pened to my business during the last 
few years if we hadn't been strong in 
used cars.” 

Like the other principals of B/W, Bell 
tries to attend every sale day. He and 
Norris Cook also send representatives 
from their used-car departments who 
buy and sell cars for their dealerships. 
Bell says B/W has a high percentage of 
new-car dealers among its clientele— 
about 40 percent—and that many of the 
dealers personally attend. About 2,400 
new and used car dealers in all are reg- 
istered to do business at B/\W—a 20-per- 
cent increase over last year. Each week, 
in fact, the firm receives an average of 
10 new applications. 

“Even if you don’t buy, at least you get 
a feeling for what’s happening in the 
market and what your own cars are 
worth,” says Cook, who's always been 
an avid supporter of auctions. “It’s a 
good way to find out what’s hot.” 

“When I worked at a new-car dealer- 
ship,” adds Sisco, “I asked our sales- 
men what used cars their customers 
wanted most. Then, at the auction, | 
kept my eyes peeled for those models. | 
was the most popular guy in the store 
whenever the auction truck pulled up 
with our delivery.” 

Bell says the experience he, Cook 
and Sisco have in the industry sets the 
auction apart from some of its com- 
petitors. Both Bell and Cook are suc- 
cessful dealers. Bell retails about 75 


A Rolling 
CUsed-Car Lot 


he used-car lot makes or breaks 
many new-car dealerships, a hard 
lesson many dealers learned during 
the recent recession. Those who sur- 
vived the hard times intact now are 
reaping the profits of the economic 
upturn. They are also those whose 
used-car lots were well-stocked and 
ready for the economy-conscious 
buyers of the late '70s and early '80s. 

Keeping a used-car lot properly 
stocked is difficult if a dealer relies 
solely on trade-ins, so many dealers 
attend auctions (“Going Once, Going 
Twice”) and operate leasing divi- 
sions. 

Bob Addy, a dealership manage- 
ment consultant for NADA, says, “A 
leasing arm will ‘manufacture’ a 
steady supply of quality used cars for 
the dealer.” 

Dealers who have “been there” are 
quick to agree. Maury Wilkins, new- 
car dealer and president of Hoffman- 
Green Leasing Inc., Glen Burnie, 
MD, looks at his fleet as “a rolling 
used-car lot.” 

Wilkins cites a number of reasons 


why a dealer should get into leasing, 


the biggest being customer reten- 
tion. “I've found I can ‘control’ my 
customers. When a person leases 
from me, | hear from him or her every 
month—we always have a line of 
communication open. 

“They have to come back to me at 
the end of the lease, and when they 
do, they're in the market for a new 
car. In fact, we renew about 85 per- 
cent of those we lease to; ina normal 
dealer/customer relationship you're 
lucky to get 25 to 30 percent.” 

There are also tax advantages. The 
dealer gets to claim the increased 
depreciation on the tax return. And 
the dealer usually is eligible for in- 
vestment tax credits too. 

Wilkins puts it best, “You get to 
keep the money you are making.” 

—Noreen S. Welle 


For detailed information on leasing, write 
or call Robert Addy, NADA, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3591. 
Phone (703) 821-7220. 
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On a typical sale day, 600 cars move through B/W’s lanes. 
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Finding Your Way 


id you know that each year more 

than 3 million vehicles go on the 
block at the 135 member auctions of 
the National Auto Auction Associa- 
tion (NAAA)? Or that manufacturers, 
fleet and leasing companies, banks 
and other finance organizations are 
among their customers? 

These and other tidbits about the 
auction business are included in the 
1983 edition of the “NAAA Directory,” 
available free from the National Auto 
Auction Association Inc., 5701 Rus- 
sell Drive, P.O. Box 29100, Lincoln, 
NE 68529. The directory contains a 
complete list of NAAA auctions na- 
tionwide. 

According to Bernard Hart, execu- 
tive secretary of NAAA, the auto auc- 
tion industry is more than 40 years 
old. The first one, the Rawls Auto 
Auction in South Carolina, was es- 
tablished in 1938 and is still in oper- 
ation. Today, there are 135 NAAA- 
member auctions in 40 states. Hart 
estimates there are about 100 others 
that aren’t members of the associa- 
tion. 

The industry is evolving, however, 
from a patchwork of small, family- 
owned auctions to increasing domi- 
nation by franchises. Manheim Auc- 
tions, for example, a subsidiary of 
Cox Communications, owns 13 auc- 
tions nationwide. And Anglo Ameri- 
can Auto Auctions, an offshoot of the 


| British Car Auction Group in Farn- 
20 


ham, England, has jumped into the 
market with six auctions, mostly in 
the Midwest. 

Auction companies handle end- 
of-year model surpluses, the dis- 
posal stock of major car-rental com- 
panies, leased corporate vehicles 
and other used vehicles from private 
and trade sources. The larger auc- 
tions conduct several lanes of sales 
simultaneously, with each lane of- 
fering vehicles grouped by model 
year. For a new-car dealer, says Hart, 
the auctions provide an outlet for 
balancing used-car inventory and re- 
lieving old units that just won't 
move. They also provide an educa- 
tion, he says. “The only way to be 
certain you are receiving the best 
possible price for your used cars is 
by participating in an established 
auction.” 

Hart recommends dealing only 
with NAAA-member auctions be- 
cause of their reputation for quality 
and integrity. To become an NAAA 
member, an auction must have been 
in Operation for one year under the 
same Owner, must demonstrate fi- 
nancial stability and must be ap- 
proved by other member auctions in 
the vicinity. 

“Our standards are high, but so is 
our performance,” Hart says. “NAAA 
members establish the market for 
used cars that others follow.” 


—Gary James 


“Even if you don’t buy, 

at least you get a feeling 
for what’s happening in 
the market and what your 
cars are worth. It’s a good 
way to find out what’s 
hot.” 


used and 140 new cars and trucks each 
month, and Cook does about the same. 
That track record, Bell says, has con- 
vinced several skeptical colleagues to 
jump into used cars—and the auction— 
whole hog. 

At first glace, an auction can be in- 
timidating. Everything is a blur of move- 
ment: auctioneers motion from the 
stand that another car is on the block; 
dealers weave in and out, poking heads 
and hands into hoods, as they nudge 
the bidding higher; car jockeys scoot 
cars in and out. Every 45 seconds, 
another car moves through one of the 
four lanes. 

The speed of the auction means that 
some dealers take chances on cars they 
haven’t really checked out, cars that 
others try to pass off as “clean.” It’s all a 
part of the game. Unless the car is sold 
“as is,” dealers have one hour to inspect 
and drive their purchase before the sale 
is final. 

Disputes are handled by the auction's 
arbitrator, Val Knight. Knight, a used- 
car dealer from Fredericksburg, VA, and 
his staff of two mechanics, decide 
whether the car has a defect, and then 
it's up to the two parties—buyer and sel- 
ler—to work out a deal. If the defect 
would cost more than $150 to repair, the 
buyer has the right to reject the sale. 

On a typical sale day, Knight handles 
about 50 disputes. He says about 40 are 
regular visitors to his office. “Some 
people always check their cars before 
the auction; others never seem to do 
their homework. In most cases, though, 
the buyer and seller are able to strike an 
agreement, after an adjustment of $100 
or so.” 


Bernie Sisco, president of the B/W 
Auto Exchange, also keeps his office 
door open. “The arbitrator has the last 
word, but I do what I can to solve any 
other problems.” 

On the sensitive subject of odometer 
tampering, Sisco says dealers have to 
help police their own ranks. “We're not 
in a position to question the integrity of 
our customers,” he says. “We would no 
more ask a customer whether he rolled 
back an odometer than we would ask 
him where he got the money to make a 
purchase. Dealers have to keep their 
own eyes open.” 

The B/W Auto Exchange does, how- 
ever, guarantee titles and checks (ex- 
cept model years for reconstructed ve- 
hicles, motorcycles, boats and import 
cars, which are nearly impossible to 
verify). When a dealer sells a car at B/W, 
the auction (not the buyer) writes him a 
check. This protects the seller in case of 
a default. 

To keep on top of payments and re- 
ceipts, B/W installed an IBM System 34 
computer in December. The firm de- 
veloped a software package (which it 
plans to merchandise to other auctions) 
that tracks serial numbers, credit limits, 
accounts payable and more. What used 
to take hours with pen and typewriter 
can now be done in minutes on a com- 
puter terminal. “If you've ever seen the 
lines that form outside the clerk’s win- 
dows at an auction's closing time, you 
know what that can do to customer 
satisfaction,” Sisco says. 

B/W also uses its computer to main- 
tain lists for its large fleet customers. 
“Within an hour of a sale,” Sisco says, 
“our Chrysler representative has a com- 


puter print-out of which cars sold, their 
year, mileage and equipment, and what 
price they brought.” 

Bernie Sisco has a core staff of six 
who run the office and keep B/W mov- 
ing from sale day to sale day. Maryfran 
Kinsey is in charge of the office. Robin 
Harrison handles everything from in- 
ventory storage to roof leaks. And Phil 
Hess, one of the original partners, helps 
Sisco build the firm’s clientele. “We're 
going after every local dealer—big and 
small,” Hess says. “The dealer who 
comes and buys one or two cars is just 
as important to us as the guy who buys 
10.” 

On sale day, B/W's staff expands like 
a balloon. On any given Tuesday, 70 
people work the auction, mostly drivers 
and clerks. Each lane has five drivers, 
plus a lane leader. All day long, they 
move cars. In the booths up above the 
lanes are the auctioneers, usually six, 
so no one loses his voice. Actually, so 
no one loses his or her voice. B/W has 
one of the few female auctioneers in the 
country in Sandy Izer. 

Currently, B/W reconditions used 
cars for its fleet customers in the lanes, 
It subcontracts the work to six recon- 
ditioners, who can do just about every- 
thing except body work. B/W recently 
purchased an additional 15 acres, and 
before the year is out, plans to build a 
reconditioning center, with lifts, body 
shop and a car wash, on the premises. 
At the same time, it will add one more 
lane to the auction. 

“We were green when we started this 
business,” says Bob Bell, “but now we 
see the potential. There will always be a 
market for good, clean used cars, and 
we intend to supply it. Within a very 
short time, we plan to show 1,000 cars a 
week. Who knows where we'll go from 
there?” CO 
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Gary James is senior editor of Automotive Ex. 
ecutive magazine. 


Left: Co-owners Phil Hess, Dave Sides, 
Norris Cook, Dale Hess and Bob Bell (not 
pictured—Denny Webster and Ellis 
Goodman). Below left: Dealers give a car 
the once-over. 


“At first glance, an 
auction can be 
intimidating. Everything 
is a blur of movement: 
auctioneers motion from 
the stand that another 
car is on the block; 
dealers weave in and out, 
poking heads and hands 
into hoods, as they 
nudge the bidding higher; 
car jockeys scoot cars in 
and out. Every 45 
seconds, another car 
moves through one of 
the four lanes.” 


What Every GM Dealer 
Should Know About 
AC Cruise Control 
Before Ordering 

New Inventory. 


Retained value has always been a strong suit 
of AC Cruise Control. It helps sell the car and adds 


profit at the time of sale. It also adds value at the time FACTORY-INSTALLED 

of resale for the customer (according to current used car =\AC CRUISE CONTROL. 

guides). It can help make that trade-in a more attractive and . —=THE GM QUALITY 

quicker-moving used car, too. YOUR CUSTOMERS DESERVE. 
Next time you order your cars, order K-35—the option that helps i aa analiin 

sell its car over and over again. AC Cruise Control, the profit option. 1300 N. Dort Highway, Flint, Michigan 48556 2S | ey 


ouie Sab opened a foreign car re- 
pair business in 1966 with tools he'd 
been collecting since he was a 
teenager, and a used jack and battery 
charger he made payments on each 
week. He started in a Quonset hut be- 
hind the Amoco station on Main Street 
in Portland, CT. 

As soon as he got his first clunker run- 
ning right, he became a used-car dealer. 
A few months later he was a new-car 
dealer. And within the year he had a 
new building a few blocks down Main 
Street “with three service stalls, a show- 
room and paving out front.” 

By 1970, Louie was asked to take ona 
higher-volume line, and by Christmas 
1973 he had to move to a new, larger 
store across the street. Today he sells 
about a hundred new and used a 
month, and last summer, he and his 
wife and two of his six children went 
down to Virginia to pick up a 40-foot 
motor yacht to take back to Connec- 
ticut. He thinks he probably needs a 55- 
footer. 

Louis J. Soboleski (for that is actually 
his name) is right out of the pages of 
Horatio Alger. He is the grandson of an 


Ben Pope is a frequent contributor to Auto 
motive Executive magazine. His most recent 
stories include “NADART: The New Improved 
Model” (August) and “John Haggin Cooper: 
A Big Fish in Any Pond” (May). 


illiterate Lithuanian 


immigrant who 
couldn't spell the family name for offi- 
cials at Riker’s Island, and settled for 
“Sab.” His father was a construction 
equipment repairman who tried to get 
townspeople to call him “Soboleski” 
without much success. 

The old-timers in town still remember 
Joe Sab, the cutter in the Portland quar- 
ries which supplied the brownstone for 
the Brooklyn Bridge and for some of 
today’s most fashionable New York 
townhouses. So to most people around 
town the fellow who owns Route 66 Dat- 
sun is still Louie Sab. 

And Louie hasn't forgotten his begin- 
nings either. 

“From the way I came up, | feel every- 
thing has to be attended to today before 
| get gobbled up from behind,” he says. 
“I don't feel like I've arrived, although | 
never dreamed I'd be where | am. It’s 
still a struggle. Just a new set of prob- 
lems. 

“Everyday | learn, and, as | begin to 
understand more things around here, | 
find they are not working as well as they 
should.” 

No one reads Horatio Alger any more, 
probably because his books are so 
corny by today’s standards and we are 
such a skeptical society. Alger told us 
how to succeed in business with a lot of 
pluck and a little bit of luck. 

Lou Soboleski’s story is corny (He 
says he has “a master’s degree from the 
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School of Hard Knocks” of all things!) 
but perhaps we need a little corn in 
these times. 

So, dear reader, here’s how, back in 
the ‘60s, a just-turned-19-year-old with 
an 18-year-old bride became an auto 
dealer from the back shop. And, if you 
read well, you may find some tips on 
how you can become the captain of a 
40-foot motor yacht. 

Even back in 1960, pumping gas 
wouldn't support a wife the way Louie 
wanted to, so he went to work as a tire 
retreader. He was shop foreman before 
he was of legal age. Then, for awhile, he 
worked in a body shop specializing in 
rebuilding wrecked VWs. Then he got 
his first big break. The tire shop owner 
decided to become a Saab dealer and 
needed a service manager. He remem- 
bered old Joe Sab’s grandson who 
seemed to have a special feeling for 
cars. He sent Louie for his first formal 
auto training at Saab headquarters in 
New Haven—30 miles away. 

Things seemed to be moving for 
Louie. His father had loaned him $500 
for the down payment on a house, and 
by 1966 he was the father of three chil- 
dren. 

As in all Alger tales, there have to be 
setbacks. The benevolent boss decided 
to retire to Florida and close the busi- 
ness. What was young Louie to do? 
Three kids and a mortgage...and a repu- 
tation as someone who could certainly 
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fix those funny little foreign cars when 
no one else wanted to bother with them. 

With a net worth of $1,200 in equity in 
his home and his box of tools, Louie 
rented the Quonset hut for $100 a month 
and picked up the jack and battery 
charger on credit. (He kept $600 of his 
capital in the bank, just in case.) As an 
early indication of his concern for cus- 
tomer satisfaction, his first capital in- 
vestment was a vacuum Cleaner so he 
could return cars clean as well as re- 
paired. 

Customers began to trickle in for re- 
pairs, and Louie bought cars everyone 
had given up on and made them work 
again. But he knew he needed an ongo- 
ing base, so he contacted some people 
he knew at Saab. They didn’t want an 
“authorized service” location, but how 
about becoming a new-car dealer? 

It was a good thing Saab headquar- 
ters was so close. Louie and his wife, 
Sara, got in the family car and went to 
New Haven to pick up their one-car 
floor plan for $1,195. 

There was no sales force, only Louie. 
Potential customers would find him 
under a car working on a transmission. 
“Sure, we sell Saabs. I think the one out 
there is green. Want it?” 

With Sara running around for parts in 
a car full of kids and bringing the 
playpen to the shop so she could an- 
swer the phone, the business moved 


along. After paying the bills, any “extra” 
money went back in the business and 
soon a Customer had a choice of a green 
car or a blue one. 

Louie began to realize there might be 
money in this car dealer business, and 
when a retired Army officer with lots of 
friends volunteered to work part-time, 
Sab Auto Sales and Service (why fight 
it?) had its first salesman. 

But now the Quonset hut wasn't big 
enough, and a will-build-for-suitable- 
tenant property owner agreed to build a 


“You have to stay close 
to the car and the people 
who buy it and fix it.” 


small store for a $400 monthly lease. A 
full-time salesman was hired, and Louie 
began to pay more attention to the front 
of the store because now he had some 
help in the backshop. 

New cars began to more more briskly 
from the little store. (Today it is an auto 
parts outlet and just barely big enough 
for that.) 

One year, the little store won a na- 
tional award from Saab for selling a 
hundred units. Not bad for Portland 
when Saab’s national volume was about 
14,000. Used cars of all types continued 
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to be the larger part of sales because 
people in the area knew Louie Sab put 
more into reconditioning a car than any- 
one else. (That's still a problem for 
Louie today. Because of his mechanical 
background, he says, he fixes things he 
really doesn't need to and that hurts the 
profits. But it also brings his customers 
back.) 

In 1970 Louie came to the attention of 
the Datsun regional representative, and, 
as they say, the rest is history. He 
switched franchises, and when the ’73 
energy crisis changed a lot of buying 
habits, Louie was ready. 

Today's store is packed with Zs and 
pickups and cars of every hue and 
stripe. There are eight salespeople, 
seven in service, two in the body shop, a 
parts manager and assistant, and three 
on the office staff. Louie's brother, John, 
is service manager. His son, Joe, re- 
cently graduated from Northwood Insti- 
tute’s auto management course and has 
started as a service writer. A daughter is 
working part-time when not at college. 

College, of course, was not a part of 
Louie Sab’s training, just that School of 
Hard Knocks. Lots of people matricu- 
late at that institution, but most don’t 
graduate. Louie is working on his Ph.D. 

“I try to learn something everyday, 
and usually | do. I do know this, if you 
fall on your face too many times, you're 
going to get run over,” Louie says. “So 


when you learn something, you have to 
retain it. 

“| hope to train my son the same way. 
That's the reason I have him at the ser- 
vice counter. That’s the most important 
part of our business. That's the only 
place we see our Customers again after 
we sell them the cars. Some people | 
know look at the service department as 
a necessary evil. Actually, it’s the whole 
thing.” 

Although Louie rarely gets his hands 
dirty anymore, coming up through the 
greasy-nails route has definite advan- 
tages. 

“This business is too complex now to 
run from the back, and things are too 
advanced back there anyway. I still have 
an understanding of mechanical prob- 
lems, but I couldn’t fix them.” 

This understanding makes Louie a 
shrewd buyer of used cars, and he 
buys—and sells—lots of them. It helps 
to know cars, but Louie feels it is proba- 
bly more important to know people. 

“| think the main reason behind the 
problems of the American auto industry 
is that it got too far from the people. The 
problems got watered down by the time 
they reached the top management. You 
have to stay close to the car and the 
people who buy it and fix it,” he says. 

“We keep track of all our service, and 
if we have a recurring problem, we find 
out why. It may be a mechanic who 


doesn’t tighten the third bolt from the 
right because it’s hard to get to or he 
gets his arm burned. We tell him, roll 
your sleeve down, but do it right.” 

On the subject of doing it right, Louie 
has some definite ideas about multi- 
franchise dealerships. 

Asked how he would approach 
further expansion, Louie Sab says one 
thing he would not do is add a large line 
to his existing store. 

While granting that low-volume lines 
such as Saab cannot support a separate 
store, he disagrees with many dealers 
that you can share your overhead with 
other lines and come out ahead. 

“Because you split up your ad budget, 
your personnel and other costs, you be- 
come more concerned with overhead 
than with running your dealership. You 
are doing an injustice to the factory, 
your Customers and yourself. You can’t 
possibly know your product as well,” he 
says. 

He believes each substantial line 


should have its own store (“Maybe only 


50 feet away”) and its own personnel 
and profit responsibility. 

“If multi-line dealers would analyze 
what they are doing, | think they will find 
they are not setting their goals high 
enough. They are trying, for example, to 
do $100,000 business from several lines 


when they probably could do that well 
in four different shops.” 


Sab started in the auto 
repair business in 1966, 
operating out of a 
Quonset hut (inset). 
Today, he sells about 100 
new and used Datsuns 
each month from his 
dealership in Portland, CT. 


Auto dealer Louie Sab has 
never forgotten his begin- 
nings as a mechanic, and 
continues to keep careful 
watch on how things are 
running in the backshop 
(opposite page). 


Louie readily admits he hasn't done 
as well as he could. 

“When I look back at the money | 
didn’t earn because of lack of knowl- 
edge, it makes me shake. I've done a lot 
of wrong things in the learning pro- 
cess.” 

One thing he recently learned is that 
customers like to have financing and in- 
surance available at the dealership, and 
that you can make money providing 
those services. 

“I always thought that if someone 
wanted a car, they would go to the bank 
and get the money. | didn’t realize that 
some people don't like asking for a 
loan. Don't like even going in a bank. | 
wish I had realized that 10 years ago.” 

Louie has added F&I, and he’s just in- 
stalled an in-house computer system 
after checking out all the possibilities 
for seven or eight months. It usually 
doesn't take Louie that long. 

On the day Automotive Executive visi- 
ted Route 66 Datsun (not the one “that 
winds from Chicago to L.A.” but the one 
that stumbles from Portland to Wil- 
limantic) Louie Sab was feeling good. 

His 72-year-old father had found a 
new spring for the truck and was instal- 
ling it himself. And Louie has picked up 
a tip from another dealer at a 20-Group 
meeting. He was going to put that into 
effect today. Horatio Alger would have 
liked that. ‘Z| 
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Western Diversified Gives Me 
What My Dealerships Need... 
Dependable Service. 


Dick Poulin Chevrolet-Olds 
Dick Poulin’s Rochester Chrysler-Plymouth, AMC/Jeep 
Rochester, New Hampshire 


“It’s a dedication to quality 
7” service that makes Western 

| Diversified a leader in the F&! 

©) industry.” That's how Richard 
Poulin of Rochester, New Hamp- 
shire sums up his feelings about 
Western Diversified. It’s a commit- 
ment that Western Diversified 
| made 20 years ago. To bring to 
the F&I industry an organization 
built on the principle of quality 
service, dependability and 
business integrity. And a key 
ingredient to this philosophy is 
Dennis Montini. 


Western Diversified, have proven 
to me that they possess all of 
these qualities. When they say 
they will do something, they do it. 
For me, that says it all.” 


Quality service is what makes 
the Western Diversified difference, 


Just ask Richard Poulin. 


Dennis Montini 


Richard Poulin explains: 

“When | look for a company to do business with, | look for 
reliability, consistency and longevity - | need to know that the 
company is going to be around a long time to give me and 
my customers a quality product. That's why | do business with 
Western Diversified. Dennis Montini and everyone from 


Richard Poulin 


WESTERN DIVERSIFIED 


Western Diversified Life Insurance Company 

P.O. Box 3017, Northbrook, Illinois 60062 

Call Jeff Brown or Ed Davis for details. 
312-272-8300, Outside illinois toll-free 800-323-5771 
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Whatever it takes, we want 
fo be your F&I company. 


(For more information circle #28) 


Agatucci Studio, Bridgeville, PA (Courtesy of Colussy Chevrolet) 
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nybody’s 75th anniversary is 

worth celebrating, but when it 

comes to a monolithic giant 

such as General Motors, with well over 

10,000 dealers representing its five auto 

divisions coast-to-coast, the occasion is 

very special. In the automotive world it 

recalls a multitude of dramatic and nos- 

talgic chapters—of financial and tech- 

nical milestones that are, in truth, Amer- 
icana at its finest and most interesting. 

The unique thing about General 
Motors is not merely that it is one of the 
biggest industrial corporations on this 
planet, but that the sum of its parts is 
greater than the whole. The parts are the 
five divisions representing Oldsmobile, 
Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet and Pontiac, 
in that order of seniority. The dealer- 
ships embrace 15,760 franchises that 
enable dealers to handle the products 
of more than one division, or in many 
cases imported cars. 

GM’s history, briefly summarized, 
makes a fascinating kaleidoscope of en- 
deavor, imagination, vision and oppor- 
tunism, spiced with some colossal 
blunders bravely survived. 

Contrary to popular belief, it was not 
Ford that introduced mass production 
to automobiles, but the Olds Motor Ve- 
hicle Co., organized in 1897. The fa- 
mous Curved Dash Olds was the first car 
to roll off an assembly line in quantities, 
two years ahead of Ford. That was in 
1901, but the triumph was short-lived. In 
March of that year, the Olds Motor 
Works at Lansing, MI, was destroyed by 
fire; despite that catastrophic reverse, 
425 units were sold for $625 apiece. 

Olds now turned for its engines to a 
gray iron foundry—the Faulconer Man- 
ufacturing Co. The man behind it was 


John Bentley is a frequent contributor to Au- 
tomotive Executive magazine. His most re- 
cent stories include “The Shape of Cars To 
Come” (August) and “Restoring the Classics 
of Yesteryear” (April). 


Photo (page 27): Walter Osthoff bought 
this 1921 Chevrolet truck from Colussy 
Chevrolet and sold it back in 1968, still in 
running condition. 


(Courtesy Stillman & Hoag) 


Walter “Colonel” Stillman, founder of 
Stillman & Hoag. 


Henry M. Leland, a genius both in the 
engineering field and in the equally de- 
manding one of sniffing out oppor- 
tunities. Leland accepted the challenge 
with such good effect that in 1902, Olds 
production rose to 2,100 units, to 3,750 
in 1903, and to 5,000 in 1904. This was 
11 times the first year’s output and Olds 
dealers could not get enough of the 
popular Curved Dash Runabout. Inex- 
plicably, however, sales declined from 
a peak of 36 cars a day in 1904 and 
slumped by 1,000 units a year until, in 
1908, the company was $1 million in the 
red. Fickle public taste? Strong competi- 
tion? No one could say, but when GM 
stepped in with an offer, the Olds Motor 
Works became its first division. 

Leland, meantime, perceived an au- 
tomobile market stretching out before 
him like some endless prairie. He rolled 
up his sleeves and designed the first 
Cadillac, named after a French soldier 
of fortune who had founded Detroit with 
the trust of the Indians. In 1903, 1,700 
Cadillacs were sold at $750 each. The 
fourth future division of General Motors, 
and its most prestigious one, based on 
quality, hit the ground running. 

However, to put history in its proper 
perspective, the second future division 
of GM came into being in 1903. David 
Dunbar Buick, a Detroit plumber of 
Scottish descent, also stuck his finger in 
the automotive pie. Buick cared little for 
the commonplace. He was responsible 
for launching a process that made pos- 
sible the annealing of iron and porce- 
lain, and led to the modern bathtub. 
Fascinated by the horseless Carriage, 


Buick designed and built the first water- 
cooled overhead-valve engine—a hori- 
zontally opposed twin that was tough, 
simple and reliable. Thus the Buick 
Motor Co. of Detroit was born and sur- 
vived a shaky financial beginning and a 
dramatic $10,000 takeover by the Flint 
Wagon Works. When, on September 16, 
1908, GM was formed with a capital 
stock of $2,000 (that rose to $60,000,000 
within a year) Buick became the second 
independent to join the parent com- 
pany. 

Leland’s far-sightedness had already 
set the seal on Cadillac quality when, in 
1907, his devotion to accuracy prompt- 
ed him to import the first set of 
Johanssen gauge blocks from Sweden. 
These blocks represented the practical 
metric absolute from which measure- 
ments could be made to standardize 
parts. They guaranteed an identical tol- 
erance for all components. 

In 1908, three Cadillacs were shipped 
to England, dismantled and the parts 
scrambled. From what appeared to be 
an inextricable pile of junk, mechanics 
rebuilt three cars that ran perfectly. 
Cadillac won the coveted British Dewar 
Trophy under the auspices of the Royal 
Automobile Club, and Leland took the 
lead in the quality field and built up the 
prestigious image Cadillac enjoys to 
this day. That same year, the Fisher 
Body Co. joined the fold, but Cadillac 
did not become a GM division until 
1910, when Leland’s company was the 
first to introduce closed bodywork as 
standard factory equipment. (Other 
Cadillac “firsts” were the electric starter 
in 1911, and the first U.S.-designed V-8 
engine in 1914.) 

The Chevrolet name had its begin- 
nings in 1909, thanks to an amusing 
episode. William C. Durant, GM’s 
creator (who had made a fortune selling 
horse-drawn carriages and was des- 
tined to lose and regain control of GM 
twice), kept many irons in the fire. One 
day he was approached by two brothers 
looking for jobs. They were Arthur and 
Louis Chevrolet. Durant settled the 
problem in typical fashion. He staged a 
race between the brothers which was 


won by Louis, who got the job. Arthur 
became Durant’s chauffeur because of 
his “conservative” style of driving. Soon, 
however, both brothers found employ- 
ment on the official Buick racing team. 
(David Buick got into racing when his 
Model G Runabout won the 100-Mile 
Free-For-All at New York’s Empire City 
Track.) 

In 1909, a year before Durant first lost 
control of GM, he added another divi- 
sion to the growing giant. This was the 
Oakland Buggy Co., whose Model A 
packed too many innovations for the 
public to accept. Included were a two- 
cylinder engine with a _ crankshaft 
balancing device that made vibration 
“imperceptible.” It also featured coil 
springs and the engine turned counter- 
clockwise, so that cranking was diffi- 
cult. Like the Buick, it bombed but man- 
aged to survive long enough for Durant 
to give it a fresh start with GM. Its direct 
descendant was the Pontiac Light Six 
with closed bodywork and many refine- 
ments, presented at the 1926 New York 
Automobile Show. In fact, the Oakland 
and Pontiac co-existed successfully 
until 1932 when the former was phased 
out, but not before it had introduced the 
first V-8 in the low-priced field and built 
its millionth car on March 18, 1929. 

Durant’s ouster from GM did little to 
dampen his enthusiasm. Within a year 
he backed a new car designed by Louis 
Chevrolet, who had just formed the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. of Michigan. Called 
the Classic Six and priced at $2,150, it 
was an instant success that found 3,000 
buyers in a few months. Durant had 
another winner and started on the 
comeback trail as Chevrolet became a 
household word. It was not absorbed by 
GM, however, until 1918. 

We mentioned earlier that GM is an 
interesting example where the sum of 
parts is greater than the whole. To make 
the point, Automotive Executive ran- 
domly chose five of the oldest GM deal- 
ers still going strong. These dealer- 
ships, representing various franchises, 
tell an interesting story. Not one of them 
has been in business for less than half a 
century. 


1908 Touring Car 


GM Highlights 


1908: General Motors Co. 
organized September 16 


Olds Motor Vehicle Co. 
becomes GM’s first 
automobile division 


Buick Motor Car Co. 
becomes GM’s second 
division 


1909: Oakland Buggy Co. 
becomes GM’s third 
division 


Oldsmobile 


Roggenkamp Co. Inc. of Milltown, IN, 
stands out as a fine example of a family 
enterprise. The firm started as a full- 
time Chevy dealership in 1930, taking 
on Oldsmobile three years later. The 
founder, E.K. Roggenkamp Sr., now 91 
years old, opened a shop close to a rock 
quarry. His assets were $500, a shop 
and a parts room. Soon, he added the 
Oldsmobile franchise, and brother Al- 
bert, now deceased, came from Louis- 
ville to run the shop. When the elder 
Roggenkamp retired, his son, Walter, 
took over the management of the busi- 
ness. His grandson, Walter Rusk Rog- 
genkamp, runs the parts department. 
E.K. Jr., Walter’s brother, oversees the 
shop, while Mildred Booth, his sister, is 
in charge of bookkeeping. 


1910: Cadillac Automobile Co. 
joins GM as the fourth 
division 


1918: Chevrolet Motor Co. 
absorbed; fifth division 


Pontiac Co. joins Oakland 
at GM 


1932: Oakland phased out 


“As you can see,” Walter Roggen- 
kamp says, “we are a close-knit family 
business—not large but enduring. It’s a 
good way to go.” 

Why the adjacent quarry? “During the 
Depression we were lucky to have that 
location. Government projects used 
rock extensively, so the town pros- 
pered. Lime was available to make ce- 
ment, and we sold trucks to farmers 
who bought the lime. We also sold 
dump trucks for country roads. In fact, 
during the Depression we sold more 
trucks than cars.” 

The firm’s salesmen were drafted in 
World War II, says Walter, “but we re- 
tained most of our mechanics. New cars 
were unobtainable, so we kept busy 
with repair work, and also bought and 
reconditioned used cars.” 

These and a limited number of new 
trucks were stockpiled against govern- 
ment orders. “When a customer ap- 
peared with a bona fide order, we took a 
car out of mothballs and sold it to him.” 

Things progressed well for the 
Roggenkamp hierarchy until 1979 when 
the price of gas skyrocketed and 
triggered a temporary slump. “Our best 
sales year was 1978, just before the 
OPEC thing,” says Roggenkamp. “We 
sold around 165 cars and trucks—not 
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‘HE Roth Bicycle Shop that grew into the Roth-Cadillac Co. the oldest Cadillac agency in the United 
States, was located opposite the first Times home on West 9th st., between State and Peach sts, Ip 
» picture above are, left to right, Archie LeJeal, Ben Chambers, Otto Maya, Burman, the auto racer, 


bad for a small dealership. Now we are 
back up to between 80 and 100 annu- 
ally.” 

The firm employs 13 people, includ- 
ing six mechanics and two salesper- 
sons. “We had four salesmen in the 
early '60s and through the ’70s, but then 
things tapered off.” 

Roggenkamp mechanics undergo 
regular GM training and are familiarized 
with new products, but with one excep- 
tion have no computers yet. That excep- 
tion is the terminal on which they order 
new Cars. 

The Roggenkamp franchise is well- 
known in Milltown. In fact, it’s a perma- 
nent landmark. “With 50 years of con- 
ducting an honest business, many of 
our customers are repeat. We don’t 
need TV commercials,” Roggenkamp 
says. 


Roth Auto Agency Rose From Bicycle Shop _ 


i John Roth, 


ivitate into the new transportation field and the, 


Because bicycles were forerunners of automobiles, §§ as only natural that bicycle dealers woyld 
oncy in this district and to this day contignes to Se 


firm led the way by taking over the Cadillac 
rat car, 


Cadillac 


Roth Cadillac of Erie, PA, claims the 
oldest ongoing dealership in the U.S. for 
the flagship of the GM automotive fam- 
ily. It celebrated its 80th anniversary in 
April. “In fact,” says Bob Q. Roth Jr., 
chairman and son of the founder, “we 
are even older than that. We started sell- 
ing Oldsmobiles—yes, the old Curved 
Dash, what else?—in 1901, and took on 
Cadillac six months after Leland built 
the first one. That was in 1903. The com- 
pany’s first contract with GM dates back 
to 1904. However, my grandfather, 
Louis Roth, held the U.S. speed record 
for 15 miles on a bicycle made by him in 
Pennsylvania in 1894!” 


(Courtesy Roth Cadillac) 


The Great Depression that followed 
the Wall Street crash had a delayed 
negative effect on Roth Cadillac. They 
had kept the Olds franchise until “some- 
time during World War I,” but in 1933 re- 
sumed handling Oldsmobiles for the 
next 13 years. “We were distributors for 
northwestern Pennsylvania until GM 
discontinued that distribution method.” 

It was in 1938 that the backlash of the 
Depression hit the Roth franchise and 
Bob Q. Roth's father, Dudley C. Roth, 
ran into financial problems. In partner- 
ship with Arthur Knobloch, he took over 
the business and kept it going until 
1969, “when we de-dualed,” Bob Roth 
explains. “My father and I took the 
Cadillac dealership to a new facility and 
Mr. Knobloch’s son kept the Oldsmo- 
bile part of it. My father died in 1972.” 

Robert Q. Roth Jr., the fourth genera- 
tion, is now president of the company. 

World War II had a disastrous effect 
on this family business. “We sold a few 
used cars and then got into a contract 
with the Navy to make portholes. The 
lathes bounced up and down on the 
floor and that little venture cost my dad 
a hundred thousand dollars.” 

New cars were hard to get, of course, 
“and a customer had to have a govern- 
ment priority in order to be able to buy 
one. So, except for my grandfather, 
Louis Roth, who by then was working 
for my father, the sales staff was let go. 
The service department continued to 
function during the war with fewer 
people. Some, of course, went into the 
service. My father, Dudley Roth, a West 
Point graduate, served during the entire 
war. His partner, Arthur Knobloch, ran 
the company during that period.” 

As to how the dealership is doing in 
the ’80s, it is selling an average of 250 
Cadillacs yearly. Bearing in mind that 
Erie is a town of only about 118,000 
people, and much of the business 
comes from places 100 miles away or 
more, this speaks volumes for the ethics 
and efficiency of Roth Cadillac. 

“Our philosophy is simple and un- 
changing,” Bob Roth says. “Treat 
people fairly. They have a right to expect 
that and they appreciate it.” 
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(Courtesy Colussy Chevrolet) 


Chevrolet 


— 
Colussy Chevrolet of Bridgeville, PA, is 
one of the two oldest Chevy dealerships 
in the U.S. It opened its doors on August 
1, 1918, 65 years ago, and has never 
looked back. Founded by Albert Col- 
ussy (still going strong but semi-retired) 
and his brother, Gilbert, the business is 
now run by Albert's son, Louis “Skip” 
Colussy. Skip’s two sons are involved— 
Tim as a salesman and used-car man- 
ager, and Jon as a mechanic. Some very 
basic teamwork is in evidence here, not 
to be confused with nepotism. 

Asked how the company fared during 
the Depression, Skip had an amusing 
and logical answer. “More cars were 


1911 Chevrolet 


A peek inside Colussy Chevrolet's service 
department in 1928. 


being repossessed than were sold! But 
by being frugal, working hard and trust- 
ing people, we managed to weather the 
Depression.” 

World War II was another period of 
trial. “We lost all our younger employ- 
ees, but fortunately we had some older 
people who had been with us a long 
time and who kept our service and parts 
departments operating. Also, we hired 
women to work in both parts and ser- 
vice. We were the first to do so in our 
community.” 

From modest beginnings, and after 
occupying the same premises for 56 
years, Colussy Chevrolet moved into 
new facilities in 1974. New-car sales 
doubled, going in one year from 
$2,500,000 to $4,600,000. Current an- 
nual sales are more than $7,000,000. 
Nice going, indeed. * 

“The fact is,” Skip Colussy says, “that 
during the past decade some vast 
changes have taken place in the opera- 
tion of our dealership because of tech- 
nological improvements. Manual and 


machine accounting has been replaced 
by computers. Inventory control of our 


parts and vehicles is also com- 
puterized. Communication between 
factory and dealer is gradually but 
steadily changing from mail to com- 
puter. Because of almost continuous 
technological changes in the auto- 
mobiles themselves, our service people 
are required to be knowledgeable far 
beyond the use of wrenches, hammers 
and screwdrivers. They must now be 
skilled in electronics and computers.” 

This concise but comprehensive 
statement says it all. It underlines the at- 
titude of a forward-looking dealership 
that is not about to be left behind. 
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1908 Buick 


Buick 


Stillman & Hoag Buick of Englewood, 
NJ, is truly a pioneer business with 
small beginnings in 1908, the same year 
that GM was organized. 

Walter W. “Bud” Stillman, chairman 
of the board, comments on the store’s 
history. “The firm was founded by my 
father, Walter ‘Colonel’ Stillman, and 
Daniel Hoag, two men with complete 
confidence in the future of the auto- 
mobile in America. 

“I started working for the company 
when I was 15, after school and during 
summer vacations, selling Buicks door- 
to-door and working in the blacksmith’s 
shop, making auto parts. 

“These experiences dealing with 
people in all walks of life and producing 
metal parts to precision tolerances, 
taught me that integrity is the key to ac- 
quiring a good business reputation. 
And, when you come right down to it, a 
car dealership is only as good as its 
reputation...its reputation only as good 
as its service...and its service only as 
good as its employees. Down through 
the years, both our management and 
employees have been dedicated to 
these principles. 

“Our customers are aware of the 
Stillman & Hoag creed which has en- 
hanced our reputation and earned their 
loyalty and recommendation to others.” 

To which Robert Stillman, third-gen- 
eration president of the company adds, 


A couple poses with their new 
1952 Buick outside of Stillman & Hoag's 
Teaneck, NJ, store. 


“| am truly proud of my family’s achieve- 
ments in the automobile industry dur- 
ing the past 75 years and our excellent 
reputation in our community.” 

During his 11 years as president of the 
firm, Stillman has seen some major 
company changes, all of them good. 
These have included the enlargement of 
the Buick showrooms, the opening of 
two used-car lots and a 35-bay service 
center, along with a fully computerized 
parts department, an expert body shop 
and the rapid expansion of the car leas- 
ing division. 

A flashback to the opening day of 
Stillman & Hoag shows a very different 
picture. A small building on Engle Street 
with no showroom or floor space. It was 
here in 1908 that the company opened 
its doors and took a minor share of the 
9,000 Model 10 Buicks produced. This 
Runabout with a mother-in-law back 
seat sold for $900, and the public loved 
it. Stillman & Hoag did well but only be- 
came a franchised Buick dealership in 
1917. In 1932, two years after the death 
of Daniel Hoag, Walter “Colonel” 


Stillman became the sole owner of the 
company. Growth and a bright outlook 
dictated a move in 1939 to the firm’s cur- 
rent location at Grand Avenue and 
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Route 4 in Englewood. There was plenty 
of adjacent room for further expansion, 
but in 1941 the Bendix Corp. took over 
the firm’s service facilities to perform 
war work for the U.S. Army. Stillman & 
Hoag acquired temporary quarters on 
Grand Avenue until Bendix vacated the 
service facilities in 1946. 

Soon after, Buick returned to normal 
civilian production and, helped by the 
postwar car famine, grew by leaps and 
bounds during the next decade. In 1959, 
Stillman & Hoag sold 1,500 cars, and in 
1981 the number had jumped to 10,000. 
More than 400 Buicks were leased and 
daily rentals topped 100 cars. Success 
was not just hammering at the door for 
this veteran company with its high busi- 
ness ethics and commitment to satis- 
fied customers; it had literally broken 
in. The dedication of the workforce to 
the firm is equally striking. A random 
sample of 27 employees, ranging from 
vice presidents on down, shows an av- 
erage length of service of 20 years. The 
most senior are parts driver Dick Moul- 
ton and mechanic Louis Isiah, each 
with 37-year stints. 
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Photo Art Studios, Teaneck, NJ (Courtesy Stillman & Hoag) 
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(Courtesy Stillman & Hoag) 


Stefano Studio, Englewood, NJ (Courtesy Stillman & Hoag) 


The photo at left was taken in 
1908, Stillman & Hoag's first year 
of business. The building had no 
showroom or floor space. 


Below, the look of Stillman & 
Hoag’s 1919 showroom. 
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1908 Oakland 


Pontiac 


SUE 
Among the oldest and most respected 
dealerships representing the fifth of the 
GM quintet of divisions—Pontiac—is L. 
H. Racke Inc., (pronounced Rake) of 
Naugatuck, CT. This firm opened for 
business in 1909, 74 years ago, but sold 
Fords until 1915 when it switched to 
Oaklands and then Pontiacs. Its GM 
dealership, first as the Oakland Motor 
Car Co., then as L.H. Racke Pontiac, is 
therefore at least 67 years old. 

The founder, Louis Racke, now suc- 
ceeded by his son, Harris, was gifted 
with the ability to see well ahead. Much 
was happening during the first decade 
of the century that reinforced his faith in 
the future of the newborn automobile. 
The Pontiac Buggy Co. was losing 
skilled carriage builders to the auto in- 
dustry, and in 1907 the Oakland Motor 
Car Co. started production with a capi- 
tal of $200,000. Its original plan was to 
assemble cars from manufactured parts 
and so reduce costs. Alanson P. Brush, 
creator of the highly successful Brush 
Runabout, had designed a sample two- 
cylinder car for Cadillac which that fas- 
tidious company turned down. It fell to 
Edward Murphy, an organizational 
genius, to grab the design and turn it 
into an Oakland. The first production 
run was a flop. Maybe some of the cus- 
tomers disliked cranking their engines 
the opposite way round. But most likely 
they were overwhelmed with novelties 
such as the crankshaft balancer and 
coil suspension mentioned earlier. 

Undismayed, Murphy modified the 
design and the 1908 Oakland took off. 
Nearly 500 cars were built and sold that 
year, with Louis Racke watching care- 
fully. In 1915, when Oakland came out 
with its sensational 6-49, a convertible 
roadster that embodied “51 refine- 
ments” for only $1,685, Racke switched 
to GM. The business remains small but 
he never looked back. Renting his origi- 
nal Ford premises to a Chevy dealer, he 
moved from Main Street to High Street 
because of the trolley cars and traffic. 


In 1918, the bodies for the Oakland 
car were built in Springfield, MA, and 
the Racke dealership got one of the first 
four-door sedans. It was snapped up at 
once. 

“We survived the Depression and 
subsequent recessions pretty well,” 
Harris Racke recalls. “For good reason. 
We were a small dealership with steady, 
repeat customers whose business we 
could count on. Another thing was that 
UniRoyal tires (U.S. Rubber) closed 23 
plants and brought people to 
Naugatuck by the hundreds where they 
made rubber footwear. This helped the 
town's economy.” 

World War II didn’t rock the boat too 
much, either. “We kept our employees 
busy, servicing cars. The War Board al- 
lowed us a limited number of new cars 
for sale to the factories. By then, big 
firms like the U.S. Rubber Co., Bristol In- 
dustries and Scovill’s Brass Mill were 
making rubber boats, gun turrets and 
various parts. During the first postwar 
year we sold a million dollars’ worth of 
tires to the employees of those com- 
panies. The tires were literally hot out of 
the molds, packed 500 to a truck and 
loaders used gloves to handle them!” 

As to the impact of technological 
changes through the years, Racke has 
this to say, “We send our men to 
schools to get experience in servicing 
new cars, but the business has changed 
altogether. Now, most of the stuff we 
handle is computerized and a new 


breed of mechanics has appeared. 
They're experts on electrical equip- 
ment, transmissions and engines. They 
check everything scientifically.” 

The company philosophy at Racke 
Pontiac is pretty basic and sound. It is 
also simple. 

“We depend largely on service to 
keep the ball rolling. We don’t adver- 
tise. Our repeat customers are mainly 
doctors, lawyers and industry people. 
They trust us and when they want a new 
car they simply tell us the model and 
color. We do the rest.” 

And “the rest” is quite considerable. 
Every new car arriving is “rebuilt” before 
sale, as Racke puts it. Everything is care- 
fully checked out because “the level of 
quality control is not so good anymore. 
The factory can’t do it all. It hasn't the 
time. So we take care of the squeaks, 
rattles and missing bolts.” 

Racke Pontiac, despite its age, is an 
example of conservative progress at its 
best. tJ 


Bodies for this 1918 overhead valve, 6- 
cylinder Oakland Model 34-B Sedan were 
made in Springfield, MA. L.H. Racke got 
one of the first. Price was $ 1,825; wire 
wheels cost $85 extra. 


(Courtesy John Bentley) 
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GOOD SERVICE MAKES GOOD SENSE 


In January of this year we were introduced to Tricom’s 
Tri-Freedom I dispatching system. In a period of only six 
months with Tricom we have increased our service depart- 
ment gross profit by an additional 10 percent. We are look- 
ing forward to even greater increases when the installation 
of our Tri-Freedom II system is completed. 

The service provided by the entire staff of Tricom has been 
outstanding and we have found them to be no further 
away than the nearest telephone. 

Dana Martin, President, Martin Cadillac 

Los Angeles, California 


When you relocate and build a new dealership, as we did, 

everything doubles . . . personnel, overbead and, thank good- 

ness, business. You really find out the value of a computerized 

system, and you really can't beat the Tri-Freedom as a service 
. In addition, Tricom’s organization is first rate—their 

people are always there when you need them. 

Frank Clark, Vice President and General Manager 

Ozzie Davis Pontiac-Toyota 

Dublin, California 


Itt Up 


The Tricom system manages our time rapidly and effi- 
ciently and results in increased profits. Our customers 
know that this means promise times that are accurate and 
appointments that can be kept. Our operation has greatly 
improved and our control of shop loading, dispatching, 
hold for parts, appointments and all other areas of impor- 
tance is remarkable. We like the Tri-Freedom I so much that 
we have ordered the Tri-Freedom II and can hardly wait for 
it to arrive. 


Walter McRae, President, Duval Motor Company 
Jacksonville, 
Florida 


Tricom’s Tri-Freedom systems offer the continuous 
support and quality assurance you need to manage a 
profitable and efficient service department. 

Support and Training. Tricom’s installation specialists show 
you and your department how to make the most of your Tri- 
Freedom system and how to incorporate it in an overall service 
management approach. As specialists in the automotive field, 
we know what your shop needs to reach its full potential. 
Quality Assurance. Tricom’s Quality Assurance team is dedi- 
cated to providing continuous training, service and management 
consulting programs that are tailored to your specific, growing 
needs, Our toll free lines are open 24 hours a day to answer 
questions on the Tri-Freedom systems. 

Increased Profits. Tricom’s systems offer greater customer sat- 
isfaction and increased bottom line profits that will make your 
service center the number one profit center in your dealership. 
To arrange for your personal consultation, call: (800) 621-6977 
Outside California, (800) 621-9579 Inside California. 


TRICOM 
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3364 Arden Road, Hayward, California 94545 


(For more information circle #26) 
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by Ted Orme 
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eneral Motors Chairman Roger 

B. Smith admits he was more 

than a little taken aback last 
March when he was awakened by a 1 
a.m. phone call. At the other end of the 
line was an exuberant Corvette owner, 
so pleased with his new purchase that 
he felt compelled to deliver a compli- 
ment—tright to the top. 

A tad excessive, granted, but this 
buyer's response is just one example of 
the high-pitched enthusiasm breathed 
back into the marketplace by an emerg- 
ing generation of performance cars. 
And it’s not just buyers who are crow- 
ing. Manufacturers and dealers feel 
alive again after almost a decade of bor- 
ing cars topped out by crushing reces- 
sion. At this year’s new model introduc- 
tions and at dealer meetings throughout 
the country there is once again an elec- 
tricity that cynics once said had disap- 
peared forever from the car business. 

Orwell's predictions for 1984 couldn't 
have been more wrong. Instead of being 
under Big Brother's thumb, consumers 
have emerged from the heavy yoke of 
safety and emission standards with 
probably the most exciting array of fun- 
to-drive machinery ever offered. From 
traditional high line exotic sports cars 
to innovative new mid-engine and front- 
wheel-drive two-seaters, performance 
is in. And they are affordable. Almost no 
model or style has been spared some 
performance option like turbocharging, 
high-output engines, handling pack- 
ages, aerodynamic styling and sporty 
interiors. 

What this means for auto and truck 
dealers cannot be understated. We are 
off the defense. No more apologies for 
pokey, unimaginative products. No 
more watching customers wander into 
other camps because you did not have 
“their” car. Now there is literally a car for 
every taste; a car packed with personal- 
ity and character; a car that will once 
again sell itself. Hallelujah! 

No one is happier or more enthusias- 
tic about this turn of events than the 
Chrysler Corporation. “In the late ’60s 
Ted Orme is contributing features editor for 
Automotive Executive magazine. 


“Orwell's predictions 

for 1984 couldn't 

have been more wrong. 
Instead of being under 
Big Brother’s thumb, 
consumers have emerged 
from the heavy yoke of 
safety and emission 
standards with probably 
the most exciting array 
of fun-to-drive machinery 
ever offered.” 


and early ’70s Chrysler was the perfor- 
mance car company,” recalls Joseph 
Campana, vice president of marketing, 
describing the brutish, hemi-powered 
muscle cars of that era as “the royalty of 
Woodward Avenue” (the famous drag 
and cruise strip in Detroit). 

But today, Chrysler has become 
closely identified with the practical, 
durable, efficient K-car, which lifted 
Chrysler from near economic disaster to 
become the nation’s runaway best sell- 
ing compact—the millionth K-car rolied 
off the assembly line this August! The 
company is understandably proud of 
that feat, but no company, particularly 
one with the high-performance tradition 
of Chrysler, can be happy with a purely 
conservative persona. 

“We built the K-car at a time when 
America desperately needed it,” ex- 
plains Campana. “These cars were per- 
fectly timed in a recessionary nation 
that wanted basic, solid-value transpor- 
tation with durability, easy mainte- 
nance, good resale value, low warranty 
cost, high gas mileage—all the things 
that make a car a great value. But today, 
people are interested in rekindling their 
love affair with cars, and we are giving 
them some pretty neat cars to love.” 

Chrysler will continue to keep pres- 
sure on the competition in the people- 
mover category with the introduction of 
its innovative new minivans, the Dodge 
Caravan and Plymouth Magic Wagon, 
due this January. The real excitement, 
however, at least among enthusiasts, is 
Chrysler's reentry into the performance 
arena with the all-new Chrysler Laser 
and Dodge Daytona. 

Campana is quick to draw a sharp 
distinction between this new breed of 


performance car and the muscle cars of 
yesterday, which got about 6 miles per 
gallon and often carried insurance pre- 
miums that matched the price of the 
car. The Laser and Daytona will be “af- 
fordable, safe, quick, fuel-efficient; they 
will have excellent handling and brak- 
ing characteristics; and they will have 
an overall enticement that says ‘fun to 
drive,’ ” he explains. 

“We pioneered this kind of car a year 
ago with the introduction of the Shelby 
Charger, which followed the Charger 
2.2. These cars were the first of their 
breed. They show that an American 
company building with today’s and to- 
morrow’s technology can deliver a 
front-wheel-drive sporty car that will 
give you zero to 50 mph performance in 
the high 5-second range while, at the 
same time, giving you 25 mpg in the city 
and 40 mpg on the highway. And you 
can buy that car for around $8,000. 
That's what we mean by performance at 
Chrysler. 

“What we are looking for with these 
kinds of cars is not only the young, but 
the young at heart,” Campana con- 
tinues. “These cars appeal to a much 
broader range of buyers because of our 
unique definition of performance. We 
think we are the industry leaders in 
terms of tomorrow's technology.” 

If you doubt Chrysler’s confidence, 
just listen to their advertising themes for 
84: “We are Dodge. An American Revo- 
lution,” “Match it! If you can.” 
(Plymouth), and “The competition is 
good. We had to be better,” (Laser), 
complete with Black Forest setting and 
direct comparisons to the Porsche 944. 

The latter theme is particularly true. 
Laser and Daytona will be competing 
head-on with what Car and Driver 
magazine calls the “Ten Most Wanted” 
cars—‘“the hottest, best-balanced, and 
widest-ranging pack of sports coupes in 
history.” In this group the C&D editors 
include the Chevrolet Camaro Z28, the 
Datsun 280-ZX Turbo, the Dodge Shelby 
Charger, the Ford Mustang GT, the Ford 
Thunderbird Turbo, the Mazda RX-7, 
the Porsche 944, the Renault Fuego 
Turbo, the Toyota Celica Supra and the 
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Volkswagen Scirocco. Though not di- 
rectly comparable in every sense, C&D 
correctly predicts, “These cars will be 
going at it hammer and tongs out there.” 

Easily added to that list are the Mit- 
subishi Starion and its varient, the 
Dodge and Plymouth Conquest, the 
Isuzu Impulse, Audi Coupe, Honda Pre- 
lude, Datsun 200SX, and traditional per- 
formance standouts like the Alpha 
Romeo GTV and Spider and Fiat sports 
cars, resurrected this year as the Ber- 
tone X1/9 and Pininfarina Spider. 

Not about to let anyone steal the 
peach pie, Pontiac joins the fray with its 
new mid-engine, plastic-skinned Fiero. 
A true sports car by any definition, the 
Fiero comes right on the heels of GM’s 
highly acclaimed Camaro/Firebird per- 
formance combo and the knock-your- 
socks-off new Corvette, giving GM some 
strong ammunition for every price seg- 
ment of the performance market. 

“These cars cast a glow over the en- 
tire GM line,” says Robert Lund, GM vice 
president for sales,“and they show the 
world that GM is still the leader in auto- 
motive technology. Even the average 
guy with four kids, who maybe can’t af- 
ford these models or whose family cir- 
cumstances are such that he needs 
something different, has to admire and 
appreciate these cars.” And the dealers, 
he says, “can't help but be overjoyed 
when they have a Corvette, Camaro or 
Fiero to sell.” 

Lund admits that during the big push 
for greatly improved fuel economy and 
emissions “the business lost some of its 
romance, its excitement. But we have 
come through that stage,” he says, “and 
now we can get back to building things 
that people with gasoline in their blood 
would like to see.” 

One of those things people couldn't 
see enough of in 1983 was the Pontiac 


6000STE, which provided GM with con- 


vincing evidence of the demand for mid- 
priced performance sedans. Though 
competing in a market traditionally 
dominated by Audi, BMW, Saab and 
Volvo—all of which recorded healthy 
sales increases in '83, the 7,000 STEs 
produced were snapped up quicker 
than Grandma's new grits. For 1984, 
Pontiac will build 20,000 STEs. 

To enlarge their own piece of the per- 


“People are interested in 
rekindling their love 
affair with cars, and we 
are giving them some 
pretty neat cars to love.” 


formance group action, which gets 
hairier and more competitive all the 
time, Chrysler is adding turbocharging 
to the E-Class and Dodge 600ES; BMW 
counters with an all-new 318i to go with 
the 533i introduced last year; Audi de- 
buts its ultra aerodynamic 5000 and 
adds turbocharging later this year; 
Saab, the pioneer of the modern tur- 
bocharging revolution, continues to re- 
fine its highly respected fleet; and Volvo 
plans turbocharging for its exciting new 
760GLE. VWoA continues to refine the 
very successful Rabbit GTI, which is 
generally acknowledged as the perfor- 
mance standard-bearer of its class. 

But no turf is safe. Like a prize fight, 
with punches and counterpunches, 
faints and jabs, Audi goes hunting in the 
luxury sedan market with its new 5000, 
while Mercedes takes aim at Audi and 
BMW customers with its smaller, more 
sporting 190 series and gives its big se- 
dans more oomph with a stronger 5-liter 
V-8. Even the exotics are getting in the 
act, with Maseratti bringing its smaller 
and less expensive but very high-pow- 
ered BiTurbo sedan to these shores. 

The Japanese, already highly com- 
petitive in the sports coupe category, 
are also making steady inroads into the 
sporting sedan market with the Datsun 
Maxima, Toyota Cressida and Mazda 
626, Motor Trend magazine's “1983 Im- 
port Car of the Year.” Lurking near this 
group is the’ Toyota Camry, Honda Ac- 
cord LX and Nissan Stanza, none of 
which can be called mundane. 

Ford has its own performance for- 
mula which reaches from top to bottom. 
The new Lincoln Mark VII, for instance, 
will offer an optional handling package 
and fuel-injected 5-liter V-8 for “driving 
enthusiasts.” The Thunderbird Turbo is 
leaving a heavy footprint in the sporting 
coupe class, while the pavement-rip- 
ping HOV V-8-powered Mustang/Capri 
continues to straighten hair. And this 
year, Ford adds turbochargers to the Es- 
cort/Lynx and EXP/LN7 to liven up their 
performance significantly. That gives 
the company everything from the meat- 
and-potatoes raw power preferred by 
the working class to more fuel-efficient 


or more luxurious “driver-oriented” cars 
appealing to more sophisticated inter- 
ests. 

The strategy here is simple, accord- 
ing to Louis Lataif, vice president and 
general manager of Ford. “I think the 
‘driving’ mentality is finding its way into 
a much broader cross-section of soci- 
ety, and Ford wants to be there with the 
cars.” He credits this rebirth of interest 
in performance to the 5-liter Mustang, 
which he says “surprised the dickens 
out of the entire industry” when it pre- 
miered in the fall of 1981 by proving “that 
even in the worst of times there is still a 
very substantial demand for responsive 
cars that are active rather than passive 
transportation.” 

But in the long term, Lataif says, “The 
market will move more to cars with 
good handling, suspension and respon- 
siveness, not just brute force. If we can 
develop the same sporty response and 
the same driver satisfaction from turbo- 
powered 4-cylinder engines, then obvi- 
ously that’s the way to go.” 

For dealers, as well as manufactur- 
ers, the rush to innovative new perfor- 
mance cars has been a learning experi- 
ence. “The dealers are now telling me 
they have to demo a lot more and spend 
more time on the product specs. They 
aren't just selling the deal anymore,” 
says Lataif. “There are more demands 
on the sales staff, but | have never seen 
them more excited.” 

They are particulary excited because 
now “they have the hardware to attract 
people who wouldn't normally fashion 
themselves as Ford buyers,” Lataif 
adds, “And they are beginning to see 
them in the flesh.” At meetings with 
dealers and salespeople, Lataif reports 
the dominant subject is not the next re- 
bate program or incentive, it is product. 

Product is the big news for 1984 and, 
like the rest of the industry, Automotive 
Executive will be devoting more effort to 
the subject. We are deploying our 
scouts to cover all new model introduc- 
tions and technical and marketing brief- 
ings to bring dealers some timely infor- 
mation on this dynamic industry. Be- 
cause these new model developments 
no longer occur in an orderly fashion 
each fall, we will report on them as they 
happen throughout the year. CJ 


s part of an attempt to keep deal- 

ers fully informed about devel- 

opments in an expanded mar- 

ketplace, Automotive Executive is cov- 

ering new-car introductions more fre- 

quently than before. Following are re- 
ports filed by five of our writers. 


he theme is “Pontiac builds excite- 

ment” and, this year, for Pontiac 

dealers and their customers, that’s liter- 
ally true. 

With this fall’s introduction of the 
Fiero sports car, Pontiac Motor Division 
returns to the car manufacturing busi- 
ness. And this effort promises to return 
customers to Pontiac showrooms. 

Called the P-car, this snazzy new eye- 
grabber has been under development 
since 1978. Dealers will welcome the 
entry because it is targeted at the 25 to 
44-year age group which analysts say 
has the largest disposable income. It’s 
also the age group Pontiac dealers have 
been missing on the showroom floor. 

Built specifically for the expected so- 
cial situation of 1985-95, the car is 
targeted at sports car enthusiasts and 
buyers seeking zippy commuting trans- 
poration. (Social scientists see those 
times with smaller family units, later 
marriages, and families with working 
women, All factors have direct impact 
on dealers.) At full production, Pontiac 
plans 85,000 to 100,000 units. Pontiac 
General Manager Bill Hoglund is on rec- 
ord as projecting | to 1'2 million units 
over the production life cycle. 

Early Pontiac publicity bills the car as 
a second or third vehicle for upwardly 
mobile families, rising executives and 
professional women. From its revo- 
lutionary spaceframe and mid-engine 
design, to its plastic skin and innovative 
“instrument pod,” this new vehicle 
seems well-positioned for the burgeon- 
ing second-vehicle market anticipated 
for the ’80s and beyond. 
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Built on a 93.4-inch wheelbase and 
powered by a 92-horsepower 2.5-liter 
engine, the car is available in two mod- 
els: an entry level offering driving ex- 
citement in a high-style, fuel-efficient 
car; and an SE model which adds a 
sports car flair, up-level interior, and a 
special performance handling package. 

Standard instrumentation includes 
an electric speedometer with trip 
odometer, tachometer, and gauge 
group (fuel, voltage and temperature). 
Chief Design Engineer Ron Rogers’ 
team has even built in a “shift indicator” 
for drivers who are slow on the uptake. 
(If you miss the shift point, the engine 
computer automatically reduces power 
to prevent burnt valves.) A humbling ex- 
perience for a would-be “Mario An- 
dretti.” 

In the growing tradition of single, 
multi-functional control levers, one col- 
umn-mounted lever handles turn sig- 
nals, headlamp dimmer, windshield 
wiper and washer and optional cruise 
control. 

Surprisingly for a two-seater, the in- 
terior seems roomy and well-appointed, 
even in the base model. Contoured 
bucket seats. with tilting seat backs are 
standard and, on the high-line model, 
there are even stereo headphones built 
into the seat back. The industry’s an- 
swer to personal stereo—on wheels! 

The wedge shape and hidden head- 
lamps are combined with flush glass 


surfaces and a compact front end for— 
that most popular of new high-tech 
terms—a 0.37 drag coefficient. Four- 
wheel power disc brakes, aluminum 
wheels and special tires, springs and 
struts complete the high-tech handling, 
body and suspension package for this 
vehicle. 

Perhaps most startling in this new ve- 
hicle is its spaceframe. Pontiac com- 
pares it to the roll cage ofa race car, not- 
ing that “as the vehicle comes off the as- 
sembly line, without its skin, it fully 
meets all vehicle and crash standards.” 

The new plastic “skin” (an injection- 
moulded, high-strength plastic) is an 
exciting development for consumers 
who anguish over dings and dents from 
shopping center parking. It should give 
salepeople a real selling point, too. The 
vehicle seems to offer consumers the 
right combination of performance, dura- 
bility, and “fun-to-drive” capabilities 
that Pontiac dealers have wanted for so 
long. 

Its early press and media reception is 
probably best summed up in an inci- 
dent reported in Automotive News. It 
seems that a “shadow” company in 
California began offering a “Fiero Own- 
ers Club Handbook” that had an amaz- 
ingly exact relationship to the press pre- 
view handbook distributed at the recent 
long lead new model event in Detroit. 
Traced to its origins, the Fiero Owners 
Club had the same address as that of a 
freelance writer who had attended the 
press event. Bruce MacDonald, Pontiac 
PR Director, noted with appreciation 
the effort to form an owners club for a 
car that was not even available yet, but 
added the credit belonged with the Pon- 
tiac people who put that book together 
in the beginning. 

Dealers should get the car in mid-fall, 
according to Pontiac. It's something 
they may want to celebrate with a spe- 
cial event. a 

—Pete Lukasiak 
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t the press introduction of the new 
Mercedes 190 this summer, Hans 
Jordan, vice president of marketing for 
Mercedes-Benz of North America, point- 
ed out that, according to independent 
customer satisfaction indexes and prod- 
uct analyses, “the market views Mer- 
cedes-Benz to be ahead of everybody 
else in every respect.” He also noted 
that the cars enjoy the highest rate of 
customer loyalty and the highest rate of 
sales conquest over other makes in the 
industry. Because of this, the company 
can boast of steady sales increases even 
through a recession that set many auto 
manufacturers on their ears. 

Why, then, tamper with success? Why 
introduce a revolutionary, smaller, 
sportier model to Mercedes buyers with 
a traditional preference for large cars? 

The initial motivation came from the 
U.S. Corporate Average Fuel Economy 
(CAFE) requirements, explained Jor- 
dan. But the overriding reason was a 
change in market demand. Even with 
the smaller, lighter, more fuel-efficient 
190, Mercedes will face some difficulty 
achieving the 27.5 mpg CAFE for 1985. 
Despite that, Jordan says the company 
has decided to “offer what the market 
wants and face the consequences 
later.” 
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Mercedes will gear its 190 marketing 
and advertising efforts at a younger de- 
mographic group in hopes of lowering 
the average age of buyers by at least five 
years. The average 240D buyer is 45 
years old. “The earlier you get them, the 
longer you keep them,” explains Jor- 
dan, “and younger buyers talk it up 
more.” The company also feels its repu- 
tation and high conquest rate will result 
in many first-time buyers, while the 20 
percent of current owners who own 
more than one Mercedes will grow to 
perhaps 25 percent. 

With the 190, Mercedes officials say 
they have achieved their goal of bring- 
ing to market a smaller, more fuel-effi- 
cient Mercedes with front-seat dimen- 
sions nearly the same as the 240D it re- 
places, and with ride, handling, safety 
and comfort equivalent to its S Class se- 
dans. At 2,645 pounds, the 190 is 600 
pounds lighter than the 240D and 900 
pounds lighter than the 300D. Its sleek 
exterior is unmistakably Mercedes, with 
a very slippery drag coefficient of 0.35. 

“But these cars are more than unsan- 
forized 300SDs,” says Mercedes. “Their 
five-link rear suspension gives them 
roadholding that puts them in the sports 
car Class. Those all-important ratios, 
power-to-weight, transmission and rear 
axle, yield responsive performance be- 
yond what's expected from the straight 
horsepower figures themselves.” 


The 190D will be powered by a 72 hp, 
2.2-liter diesel which yields an EPA rat- 
ing of 36.5 mpg city and 47.6 mph high- 
way for the automatic transmission and 
35.8/54.7 for the 5-speed manual. The 
190E features a 113 hp gasoline four cy- 
linder rated at 22.5/31.5 mpg for the au- 
tomatic and 21.4/35.3 for the 5-speed. 
The sales split between diesel and gas 
will be 50/50 initially, becoming 60/40 
in favor of the gasoline engine next year. 

Approximately 5,000 190s will be 
available for sale in the U.S. during 
calendar year 1983, and about 18,000 in 
1984. As far as price, Mercedes officials 
would only say the 190 will be compara- 
ble to the current 240D (approximately 
$23,800). 

For 1984, Mercedes will also offer a 5- 
liter V-8, instead of the 3.8-liter V-8, in 
the 500SEL and 500SEC, and the 380SE 
will be offered as a gasoline-powered 
alternative to the 300SD. Both moves are 
a response by Mercedes to a shift in de- 
mand to more powerful gasoline en- 
gines. Aside from those changes and 
some running refinements, the remain- 
der of the Mercedes line remains rela- 
tively unchanged for 1984. As the com- 
pany is fond of saying, “Novelty is not 
pursued for its own sake.” = 

—Ted Orme 
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itsubishi Motor Sales of America 
\)) ae introducing an all-new model 
this fall, but the changes in its '84 lineup 
are more than run-of-the-mill product 
refinements. With turbocharged ver- 
sions for each of the company’s Car and 
truck lines, Mitsubishi now boasts the 
first all-turbo product line in the U.S. 
market. Across-the-board turbocharg 
ing is a key element in Mitsubishi's 
model segmentation strategy for 1984, 
whereby versions of each car—Starion, 
Cordia and Tredia—have been design- 
ed and equipped to appeal to specific 
groups of buyers. 

The sporty turbocharged Starion, Mit- 
subishi’s flagship, will be available in 
LS (affordable), LE (luxury) and ES 
(sport) versions. In order to simplify the 
purchase process, many high-demand 
items that were previously optional 
have been added as standard, which 
also puts Starion a step farther into the 
sport/luxury segment. 

Both the two-door Cordia hatchback 
and the four-door Tredia sedan are 
available with a 1.8-liter turbocharged 
engine, while the three non-turbo base, 


L and LS models get a new, larger, 2.0- 
liter engine. The Cordia Turbo and Tre- 
dia Turbo will be set apart with black 
trim, cast alloy wheels, special inter- 
iors, different suspension tuning, and 
optional paint treatments. The fuel-in- 
jected turbocharged engine—which in- 
creases Tredia/Cordia horsepower by 
41 percent over the ’83 models—was 
developed for Mitsubishi Motors Corp. 
by Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, which 
has more than 40 years of experience in 
turbocharger research and develop- 
ment. 

While the turbo version of the Cordia 
and Tredia does not provide the kind of 
performance typically associated with 


turbocharging, Mit- 
subishi executives say 
they are betting on the 
long-term future and ac- 
ceptance of turbo tech- 
nology in enhancing the 
performance of small, 
fuel-efficient power 
plants. They also hope 
that being first in the 
market with an all-turbo 
line will further Mitsu- 
bishi’s image as a tech- 
nology leader. 

With a quota of 30,000 
passenger cars under 
the voluntary Japanese 
trade restraints, Mitsubishi Motor Sales 
of America is not planning any sizeable 
increases in its dealer body, though 
some points will be added within the 23 
major import markets in 13 states cur- 
rently serviced. s 

—George-Ann Rosenberg 
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Since 1919, GMAC has helped more people buy new 
GMcars and trucks than anyone else in the world. 


Actually, the total 
number of vehicles we've 
financed is impressive. 
It's over 93 million. For a 
grand total of more than 
266 billion dollars in 
retail credit extended. 
These noteworthy 
results represent the 
efforts of a lot Of people. 
Like General Motors 
Dealers. Our dedicated 


1919 GMC TRUCK 


employes. And the Buick. 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, GMC 
Truck, Oldsmobile and 
Pontiac Divisions. They've 
produced some pretty 
fantastic cars and trucks 
over the years. Vehicles 
that have been just what 
consumers have wanted. 
From the economical —to 
the luxurious. 


We'd like to congratu- 
late General Motors on 
their 75th anniversary. 
We are proud that GMAC 
has helped contribute to 
their success and look 
forward to helping still 
more people buy GM cars 
and trucks in the years 
to come. 
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GMAC 


THE FINANCING PEOPLE FROM GENERAL MOTORS 
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odge and Plymouth have expanded 

their coverage of the import car 
market by introducing a new high-per- 
formance sports coupe, a 7-passenger 
subcompact wagon, and the new GTS 
and GTS-Turbo versions of the Colt 3- 
door hatchback in their 1984 lineup. A 
preview of Chrysler’s 1984 model cars 
imported from Mitsubishi took place 
July 28 at Bridgehampton International 
Raceway on Long Island. 

“We're promoting these cars more as 
imports than as Plymouths or Dodges,” 
says Darrell Davis, general manager of 
Chrysler’s import group. “They'll attract 
some buyers into our dealerships 
whom we're currently missing.” 

At the top of the line-up is the Con- 
quest, a 5S-passenger sports coupe 
aimed at “sophisticated high-perfor- 
mance enthusiasts who have a definite 
preference for imported specialty cars,” 
Davis says. Almost identical to the Mit- 
subishi Starion, the Conquest features a 
2.6-liter turbocharged engine, 4-wheel 
independent suspension and aerody- 
namic styling. 

Conquest’s drag and lift characteris- 
tics are among the lowest in the indus- 
try, giving it extremely good stability 
and maneuverability in the higher 
speed ranges (as a test drive at Bridge- 
hampton attests). The long nose sec- 
tion is slanted from the low-angle wind- 
shield to the neatly trimmed grille. Bum- 
pers, retracting headlamps, doors, lift 
handles and C-pillar vent garnish are 
flush fit. A large front air dam lowers the 
effect of lift force, keeping the front end 
glued to the road. All these design fea- 
tures contribute to Conquest's low drag 
coefficient of 0.35 and lift coefficient of 
0.26. 

Performance is enhanced by Con- 
quest’s “Clean Air Jet Combustion Sys- 
tem.” Each combustion chamber is 
equipped with a special jet valve in 
addition to regular intake and exhaust 
valves. The jet valve injects an extra sup- 
ply of air, creating a swirling, extra lean 
mix for faster, even combustion. 


Conquest 
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Conquest’s turbocharger is compact, 
with small diameter intake, making it re- 
sponsive and capable of building RPMs 
at a rapid rate. Turbo boost starts at 
about 2,000 RPM, with virtually no lag. 

Although a true driver-oriented sports 
car, the Conquest is equipped with a 
wide array of luxury conveniences. 
These features include electric remote 
sideview mirrors, front bucket seats 
with lumbar support, analog instrument 
cluster and cast aluminum wheels. 

The peppy new 7-passenger, 5-door 
Vista wagon features unique 2+3+42 
seating, which provides a wide range of 
interior configurations. Backs of the 
second and third split-bench seats can 
be tilted forward to reduce seating ca- 
pacity from seven, five, four, three or 
two, depending on cargo hauling re- 
quirements. Center and rear tier seat- 
backs also fold to form a single or dou- 
ble bed. 

Equipped with a 2.0-liter Mitsubishi 
“Clean Air Jet” engine, Vista has Mac- 
Pherson strut and coil front suspension, 
coil rear suspension and power-as- 
sisted front disc-rear drum brake sys- 
tem. 

Colt Vista's economical twin stick 
manual transaxle is standard, providing 
a total of eight forward gear ratios—four 
in economy and four in power modes. It 
is also available with an optional 5- 
speed manual overdrive, or electroni- 
cally controlled 3-speed automatic 
transaxle. 


The Vista, says Davis, “should appeal 
to family groups, businesspeople and 
other buyers who want driving fun, 
maximum carrying capacity and ver- 
satility in their personal vehicles.” 

The third new offering from Mitsubi- 
shi is the popular Colt hatchback, now 
available in GTS and GTS-Turbo ver- 
sions. “This gives our dealers an ap- 
pealing, moderately priced sports spe- 
cialty car for younger import buyers,” 
Davis says. 

Both versions are equipped with 
black bumpers and trim, special sus- 
pension systems with gas-charged front 
shocks, front and rear anti-sway bars, 
front air dam, bodyside stripes and 
other performance-oriented features. 
The GTS is powered by a 1.4-liter en- 
gine. The peppy GTS-Turbo—which 
clocks from 0 to 60 mph in 8.13 sec- 
onds—features a 1.6-liter turbocharged 
powerplant with electronic fuel injec- 
tion, 

All Colts come equipped with rack- 
and-pinion steering, fully reclining front 
bucket seats, 4-wheel independent sus- 
pension and flow-through ventilation. 
The GTS-Turbo has other extras, includ- 
ing Michelin XVS tires, halogen head- 
lamps and rear spoiler. ui 

—Gary James 


ines of 1984 cars and trucks in Aug- 
ust at Laguna Seca Raceway in Califor- 
nia, apparently will finish first in the 
auto industry's race to deliver a new 
generation of minivans—downsized 
versions of the big vans. 

Look for Toyota’s entry, the Van 
Wagon, in American showrooms by the 
first of October, but only in limited num- 
bers. Toyota shipped 3,000 of them in 
September, which works out to fewer 
than three per American dealer. There- 
after, Toyota plans to ship 3,000 a 
month and hopes to sell 30,000 in 1984. 

The trick—and Toyota seems to have 


T. oyota, which showed off its nine 
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accomplished it—was to produce a 
roomy, fully windowed van that would 
seat seven persons, to at least double 
the gloomy fuel-economy numbers of 
the big vans, and still provide enough 
power to keep up with traffic. 

On the Laguna Seca track, a five- 
speed stick version of this 14.5-foot 
zoomy looking van showed surprising 
spunk through the gears to this driver, 
who was expecting the whining under- 
power of, say, the earlier VW bus. 
Toyota went to its commercial-vehicle 
department and came up with a 2-liter, 
4-cylinder overhead valve engine with 
fuel injection, which sits just behind the 
van’s front axle in the mid-engine posi- 
tion. The van weighs under 3,000 
pounds and seems a foot shorter than 
the big vans. 

And Toyota is pleased at preliminary 
EPA fuel-economy figures: 25 mpg city/ 
31 highway for the 5-speed, and 24/30 
with automatic transmissions. 

At first glance, the van’s radically 
sloped front windshield—it dives 
downward from the roof at a 40-degree 
angle and drops almost to the driver's 
knees—gives it the look of an experi- 
mental vehicle dreamed up by an en- 
gineering student. The whole body 
leans forward with what used to be 
called a “rake.” 

Size notwithstanding, the Van Wa- 
gon’s real accomplishments are inside. 
Twin sunroofs are available on LE mod- 
els (manual front opening and electric 
rear) with front and rear air-condition- 
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ing and heating units. Carpeting is wall- 
to-wall, visibility is vast and tinted glass 
is standard, with a darker “privacy” 
glass available on LE models. There's 
even a small refrigerator and icemaker 
alongside the driver, 

Price? Toyota wasn't saying in Au- 
gust, but estimates range in the $10,000 
to $12,000 range. And Toyota won't 
have the minivan market to itself for 
much longer than it takes to blink. 
Chrysler's minivan, the T-115, which 
comes with a 112-inch wheelbase as 
opposed to the Van Wagon’s 88 inches, 
will arrive sometime this fall, and Mit- 
subishi and Nissan are not far behind 
with their entries. Other American en- 
tries are expected next year. 

Elsewhere in the ’84 line, the stan- 
dardbearer Corolla has been upgraded 
to include new front-wheel-drive mod- 
els and racy Sport SR5 models, leaving 
the bread-and-butter chores to the Ter- 
cel line, which adds a FWD wagon to its 
six-model line. 


The Camry, which was unveiled in 
mid-'83 and is perhaps the finest all- 
round car in the line, has a model this 
year that features a turbocharged diesel 
(not available in California), providing a 
maximum 73 horsepower from the 1.8- 
liter engine (the other Camrys come 
with a 2-liter fuel-injected engine that is 
quite quick). The 18 models of Toyota 
trucks include an extended-cab model, 
the “Xtracab,” which adds another 9 
inches behind the front buckets. 


Toyota seems most proud, however, 
of its struggle to cut maintenance and 
servicing chores in its entire line. Spark 
plugs, for example, are platinum-tipped 
and reportedly good for 60,000 miles. 
The “Integrated Ignition Assembly” 
combines distributor, coil and ignitor in 
a single sealed unit. You change the oil 
on a Toyota every 10,000 miles, claimed 
as the longest interval in the industry. 

Oddly enough, Toyota executives at 
Laguna Seca did not even seem to rec- 
ognize a sales problem in the industry. 
“Last year we sold 140,000 small trucks 
(in the U.S.)—the biggest year ever for 
us—and this year we'll sell 160,000, an 
enormous increase,” says one execu- 
tive. “There’s no question that we could 
sell more of every type of Toyota. A year 
ago, that wasn't true. In fact, September 
is going to be vacation time for dealers 
because all we've got left to sell are 
dogs and cats.” CJ 

—Steve Spence 
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xcess Profits—The Rise of 

United Technologies;” by 

Ronald Fernandez; Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co.; Reading, 
MA; 1983; 320 pages; $16.95. 

The latest entry in the race for your 
business book dollars is Excess Profits, 
and it offers something in the way of a 
tidbit for virtually everyone in business: 
sales and marketing, accounting, re- 
search and development, administra- 
tion, credit management and corporate 
take-overs and buy-outs. 

Generally well-written and _ re- 
searched throughout its nine extensive 
chapters, the book maintains a good 
pace and flow by tracking the history of 
the company under study, United Tech- 
nologies, through public sources. 


There are, however, no private state- 
ments or interviews to enliven or shed 
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additional light in some areas, because 
the book is definitely not an authorized 
history of the company. 

United Technologies is a giant corpo- 
rate conglomerate that owns, among 
other companies, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft (the largest aircraft engine man- 
ufacturer in the world), Otis Elevator, 
Carrier (air conditioners) and Sikorsky. 
United Technologies is the 20th largest 
industrial corporation in America, and 
grosses about $14 billion annually. 

The author failed to get insiders’ 
views because he shows, warts and all, 
how the company has operated over its 
history. In some cases it has used sharp 
business practices, and in a few in- 
stances these practices have been il- 
legal. For the most part, however, United 
has been no better or worse than many 
giant corporations. 
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Although the author clearly doesn’t 
consider the word “profits” to be 
obscene, he does do a bit of moralizing 
on the subject. Fernandez considers 
profits to be excessive when a company 
can get a third party to foot the bill for 
capital construction, persuade the gov- 
ernment to allow the company a tax 
write-off for the construction, and then 
produce products that are sold to the 
government at a profit within the fac- 
tories so constructed. United did this 
during World War Il. And, according to 
the author, United also provided Japan 
with the prototype of the Japanese Zero, 
considered one of the finest and most 
notorious aircraft of the period. 

There are probably few businesses of 
any size that would not attempt to do the 
former at any time. And, as to selling po- 
tential war equipment to possible 
enemies, our government has been able 
to decide only in the most clear-cut 
cases just what constitutes potential 
war equipment. And the government 
has had even less success in indicating 
who a potential enemy might be. 

The author questions whether con- 
glomeration is an “acceptable form of 
growth.” He might be surprised to learn 
that he’s asking the wrong question. He 
should be asking, “Is it the most effi- 
cient form of growth given today’s com- 
plex economy?” If it is, then nothing will 
change the nature of conglomerates 
short of the most massive business and 
tax legislation the nation has ever seen. 
If it isn’t, then it’s more likely that the 
conglomerates themselves will initiate 
the change. 

If you’re mid-level management or 
more senior in a large company, Excess 
Profits is well worth reading—if only to 
learn the pitfalls and the ways around 
them in managing a sizable corpora- 
tion. While the book is less appropriate 
if you own or manage a small company, 
you still might be interested in seeing 
how a company no larger than yours be- 
came a giant. CJ 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for Au- 
tomotive Executive by Henry Holtzman, a nationally 
known business writer. All comments or questions pertain- 
ing to this column should be mailed to: Business In Print, 
Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, 
VA 22102-3593. 


Personalized Service 


t has been one year since | started 

writing this column for Automotive 

Executive. In that time I’ve covered 
many topics, but if | had to choose one 
common denominator, it would have to 
be personalized service. If you can pro- 
vide a personal touch at your dealer- 
ship, you will succeed where others 
have failed. 

In this age of highly competitive deal- 
ers, independents and mass merchan- 
disers, managers have a tendency to 
focus on shortcuts, streamlined opera- 
tions and reduced services at higher 
prices. These are defensive tactics that 
may help with immediate goals, but do 
little for customer retention. 

Personalized service, once so 
predominant, is now being reinstated 
by business people who are aware of 
customers’ needs and what it takes to 
keep their business. Achieving per- 
sonalized service requires that all of 
your dealership personnel be aware of 
your goals, be trained in the correct pro- 
cedures and be monitored on a regular 
basis. 

When a customer enters your service 
department, he or she should be greeted 
with a smile and a “Good morning, nice 
to see you again. What can we do for 
you today?” Whenever possible, use the 
customer’s name. 

Part of personalized service is to re- 
pair a car to the customer's satisfaction. 
One of the basics of this is to complete 
the repair order properly. When writing 
the repair order, be sure you have diag- 
nosed the customer's problem correct- 
ly. Always ask the who, what, where, 
when and how questions. Since diag- 
nosis is a major part of proper service, it 
is imperative that desk personnel read 
the same factory bulletins and training 
manuals as the technicians. 


Always explain to the customer the 
repair to be performed so there is no 
misunderstanding. After the customer 
has stated his or her needs, it is your 
turn to inquire about additional services 
that may be needed, but be careful not 
to oversell. Agree on a price and quote 
your best estimate of the actual total. 

Establish the method of payment, 
time promised for completion, warranty 
on repairs, and how far above the esti- 
mate you can go before calling for an 
additional OK. 

Write in all the information you have 
obtained on the repair order. A well-de- 
signed repair order form should have all 
these items ready to be checked off or 
filled in. Try to quality-check every job, 
but pay special attention to complaints, 
comebacks, high-priced jobs and cars 
being prepared for a trip. Have a quality 
control rubber stamp made and use it 
on all repair orders. The stamp | use 
says “Quality Assured” in large print. 
Underneath it is a space for initials of 
the person who inspected the com- 
pleted job. 

Even with all good practices and in- 
tentions, sometimes problems arise. Al- 
ways face the problem honestly both 
with yourself and the customer. Call the 
customer if there is a change in the 
agreement that affects price, time or 
warranty. Explain the changes in detail 
and remind the customer of the initial 
agreement. Note on the repair order the 
changes agreed upon. Whenever possi- 
ble, be available when the customer 
picks up the vehicle. The customer feels 
more secure if he or she gets an expla- 
nation and a personal thank you from 
the person who generated the repair 
order agreement. It seals the deal and 
opens the door for future relations. 

Establish a customer satisfaction fol- 


low-up system. Train someone to call 
customers who have been in for service 
in the past couple of days. Ask the cus- 
tomer if all the repairs were completed 
properly, if the car was ready on time, if 
it was returned in clean condition, and 
if the final price was the same as quoted 
in the estimate. 

This survey has several very impor- 
tant benefits. First and foremost, it 
shows the customer you care. Second, 
it gives the customer an opportunity to 
express his or her opinion of your deal- 
ership. People tend to be more honest 
and critical over the phone than in per- 
son. Use the information obtained from 
these responses to correct deficiencies 
in your department and bolster your re- 
lations with the public. 

The person conducting the survey 
must be properly trained in phone man- 
ners, voice inflections and exactly what 
to say in response to questions posed 
by customers. The interviewer must be 
able to back of out of a conversation 
gracefully and then refer a complaining 
customer to someone who can handle 
the situation properly. This system is 
more effective than the usual business- 
reply cards given to customers after ser- 
vice. Customers often don’t complete 
the reply cards and mail them because 
they believe no one reads them anyway. 

Personalized service is an attitude 
that should be formalized into a system. 
It is probably the most important item in 
a customer’s decision to return to your 
dealership. It cannot be ignored. —__) 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Exec- 
utive by Ron Joffe, Service Director, Straub Motors Inc. All 
questions or comments pertaining to this column should be 
mailed to: The Service Department, Automotive Execu- 
tive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3953. 
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October 

4 to 6. Electric Vehicle Council Expo 
83, Hyatt Regency Hotel, Dearborn, MI 

9 to 12. Automotive Parts Rebuilders 
Association 1983 Exposition, Hartford 
Civic Center, Hartford, CT 

13 to 18. New Jersey Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, Boca 
Raton Hotel & Country Club, Boca 
Raton, FL 

14 to 16. 20th Northwood Student 
Automotive Show, Northwood Institute, 
Midland, MI 

15 to 23. New England International 
Auto Show, Hynes Auditorium, Boston, 
MA 

16 to 20. National Conference for Au- 
tomotive Technology, Daytona Hilton 
Hotel, Daytona Beach, FL 

20 to 22. Montana Automobile Deal- 
ers Association Convention, The Out- 
law Inn, Kalispell, MT 


26 to 30. Rhode Island International 
Auto Show, Providence Civic Center, 
Providence, RI 

27 to 30. New York State Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, Vista 
Hotel, New York, NY 

28 to 30. First Hawaiian Auto Show, 
Neal Blaisdell Arena and Exhibition 
Center, Honolulu, HI x 


November 

2 to 4. SEMA/Auto Internacional 
Trade Shows, Las Vegas Convention 
Center, Las Vegas, NV 

2 to 5. Florida Automobile Dealers 
Association Convention, Contemporary 
Hotel, Lake Buena Vista, FL 

3 to 9. Utah Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation Convention, Kauai Surf, 
Kauai, HI 

5 to 13. South Florida Auto Show, 


pag to PANELBLOC Infrared Heaters and cut your heating bills as much 
as 


Energy Efficient + Low Cost « Heats Objects, Not Air « Self-Energized » No Moving 
Parts, Minimum Maintenance « Choice of Vented or Unvented « Low Intensity 
Ideal for use in: warehouses, garages, manufacturing plants, aircratt hangars, 
truck, automobile and maintenance service buildings, and truck terminals. 


ir Panelbloc 


Panelbloc Corporation 
od Heating En ~=C«1 0740. Broadway ® Cleveland, OH 44125 
Infrared Heating Equipment (216) 341-0289 
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Miami Beach Convention Center, Miami 
Beach, FL 

11 to 27. Indianapolis Auto Show 
and Sale, Indiana State Fairgrounds, In- 
dianapolis, IN 

16 to 20. Seattle International Auto 
Show, Kingdome, Seattle, WA 

17 to 20. Hawaii Automobile Dealers 
Association Convention, Sheraton 
Waikoloa, Kona, HI 

18 to 20. 15th Annual International 
Auto and Truck Show, San Antonio Con- 
vention Center, San Antonio, TX 

27 to December 2. Minnesota Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association Conven- 
tion, Contemporary Hotel, Lake Buena 
Vista, FL 

29 to December 2. Recreation Vehi- 
cle Industry Association’s 21st Annual 
RV Show, Kentucky Exposition Center. 
Louisville, KY CJ 
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Improving the Image of Trucking 


he image of the trucking indus- 

try held by the media, politicians 

and the public in general is poor 

and needs improvement. This negative 

image is not just limited to the errone- 

ous impression that heavy trucks “tear 

up the highways,” but includes many 

other aspects of the industry as well. 

The trucking industry, including deal- 

ers, is hurt by this bad image, and must 

work to counteract it. ATD and indi- 

vidual dealers can help solve the prob- 
lem. 

The public perception of the industry 
is based primarily on the behavior of 
truck drivers, who are perceived as un- 
safe, uncaring and inconsiderate of 
other vehicles on the road. Truck driv- 
ers who tailgate, speed and make rapid 
lane changes contribute to this impres- 
sion. Trucks are seen as unsafe because 
of the splash and spray they generate in 
rainstorms. The public also perceives 
trucks as unsafe due to “scare” stories 
in various media on the dangers of in- 
creased truck sizes and weights. 

Politicians and media opinion lead- 
ers are aware of the poor public image 
of truckers and trucking. Legislators re- 
flect the views of the public, but also 
have a bad impression because they see 
truckers as being unconcerned about 
their impact on the public. 

This poor image has had a direct 
negative effect on the political effective- 
ness of the trucking industry. On both 
the national and state level, legislators 
have become less sensitive to the needs 
and interests of the industry. In addi- 
tion, the negative image has affected 
morale and how people in the industry 
feel about being involved in trucking. 

The railroad industry is partially to 
blame for the problem. It has mounted a 
sophisticated campaign to give the pub- 


lic the impression that trucks do not pay 
their fair share of highway costs, and 
that truck taxes should be raised. The 
negative image, however, goes beyond 
this issue, and is a result of the trucking 
industry not doing an adequate job of 
presenting its own case. 

Two major efforts must be undertak- 
en to solve this image problem. First, 
the industry must work toward chang- 
ing the opinions and impressions held 
by the politicians and media. This 
needs to be done as soon as possible 
since many issues affecting trucking, 
such as further deregulation, taxation, 
pension liabilities and safety regula- 
tions, may be considered by Congress 
in the coming year. On the state level, 
taxation and size and weight issues will 
be hot topics. 

Secondly, truck driver behavior on 
the road must be improved. In the long 
run, improving driver courtesy toward 
other drivers will have the greatest effect 
on improving the image problem with 
the general public. As the public image 
improves, a more positive attitude to- 
ward the trucking industry will filter up 
to the politicians. Unfortunately, this 
process will take some time, so efforts 
must be made to influence politicians 
directly as soon as possible. 

The message that needs to be con- 
veyed to legislators is that the industry is 
concerned about the impact of trucks 
on the highways and other drivers. Al- 
though it must be acknowledged that 
some degree of poor driving by truck 
drivers will always exist, the industry 
has to show that it is concerned and is 
making every effort to minimize the 
problem. Emphasis should be placed 
on the safe and courteous-driving pro- 
grams that are an integral part of truck- 
ing company operations. Industry ef- 


forts to make safer, more efficient trucks 
(that have improved brakes and splash 
minimization devices) should be recog- 
nized. In short, the message that needs 
to be left with politicians is that the in- 
dustry is working toward solutions to 
the problem. 

ATD has been involved in working to- 
ward this objective by joining an infor- 
mal group of trucking companies, 
trucking associations, manufacturers, 
suppliers and others known as the 
Truck Industry Alliance. The major goal 
of this alliance is to improve trucking in- 
dustry image in all areas, and to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the various groups in 
the alliance. 

Beyond ATD efforts, individual deal- 
ers can also work toward solving the 
image problems. In their contacts with 
state or national legislators, dealers 
should express that they and others in 
the industry are concerned, and are 
making efforts to solve the problems. 
Dealers should mention that the new 
trucks they sell are safer, more fuel-effi- 
cient and less polluting. 

Dealers can also help solve the image 
problem in the long term. With both 
small fleets and owner-operators, deal- 
ers can emphasize the impact driver be- 
havior has on the industry image. Deal- 
ers can also get involved with safe- 
driver programs and events such as 
driver rodeos. Only by improving driver 
behavior on the road will the industry be 
able to garner a better public image, an 
important consideration since public 
perception will always affect the indus- 
try politically. ‘a 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Exec- 
utive by David Paxson, director of NADA's American Truck 
Dealers Division. All comments or questions pertaining to 
this column should be mailed to: Truck Focus, Automo- 
tive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102-3593. 
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How Important Is Timing When You Invest? 


iven the often conflicting opinions on the direction 

of the stock and bond markets, interest rates, infla- 

tion and the like, investors constantly wrestle with the 

question of how to best time the purchase and sale of stocks. 

The goal, of course, is to buy low and sell high. While it’s 

close to impossible to call market or stock-price turns with ab- 

solute accuracy every time, there are tools you can use that 
may help you sharpen your sense of timing. 


Market Timing 
Market timing, the technique of predicting when the market or 
an individual stock may be approaching high or low points, is 
one way investors attempt to improve the prices at which they 
buy or sell. Market timing may involve both “fundamental” and 
“technical” analysis to determine a stock’s price direction. 
Fundamental analysts believe it is possible to determine the 
intrinsic value of a stock. They try to determine whether the 
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460 N. Gulph Road 


King of Prussia, PA 19406 
(215) 265-4170 
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price will go higher or lower, based on what the company is 
expected to earn and pay out in dividends. They would recom- 
mend buying a stock when it is trading below its intrinsic value 
and selling when it is trading above that value. 

Technical analysts, on the other hand, believe securities 
prices are determined by supply and demand, which may or 
may not be related to the intrinsic value of the security. They 
maintain that price trends can be predicted by studying past 
price movements, trading activity and similar factors. 

As the market has become more volatile in recent years, 
with wider price swings over shorter periods, many institu- 
tional and individual investors have developed a much short- 
er-term orientation. They have become increasingly attentive 
to technical analysis—with the idea of market timing and call- 
ing market turns—because they are afraid of being caught by 
surprise in a sudden slide. 

However, the market is not monolithic. Much of the time it 
has internal cycles that are at variance with the trend of the 
major market averages. An over-reliance on market timing can 
mean missing out on opportunities. 

Other Guidelines 
Timing is, after all, just one consideration in making buy and 
sell decisions. An overall investment strategy is essential. 

Market analysts commonly advise investors to avoid “hot 
tips” or hopping from one fad investment to another. Many 
Suggest that investors concentrate on stock selection, and buy 
stocks on a value basis when those stocks are out of favor. 

Diversification is also recommended. Spread your risk by 
avoiding concentration on a single line of business. 

Always set price objectives whenever you make an invest- 
ment. If the stock advances as you hope, reassess the situation 
regularly—especially when the stock reaches your objective. 
Making the decision to sell a winner can be difficult, but even if 
the stock continues to advance after you get out, “selling too 
soon” can help you protect the profits you have already 
earned. 

Deciding when to sell a loser and following through with 
that decision can be equally difficult. No one likes to admit a 
mistake, and it can be tempting to hold on, waiting for a turn- 
around that never materializes or takes a long time in coming. 

With every investment, you should consider what could go 
wrong and at what point you should sell. Some analysts 
Suggest you consider selling a stock once it has dropped 10 
percent or so. If you are overly reluctant to take on small 
losses, you'll probably have to take big ones at some point. 

You are not only losing money on that particular stock, you’re 
also missing an opportunity to earn profits you might have 
gained by reinvesting in a better performing stock. CJ 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for Automotive Executive by Bil! Wat- 
ers, Director of Marketing Services with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader com- 
ments and inquiries should be sent to: Money Sense, Automotive Executive, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 
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Free Information 


Reader Service 


When you want more information about products and 
services advertised or featured in this issue, just circle 
the numbers which correspond to the information you 
would like to receive on one of the adjoining cards. 


The advertisers and their corresponding numbers are 
listed below. .Circle numbers appear at the bottom of 
each advertisement and “Showcase” item. 


Then drop the card in the mail (we'll pay the postage). 
Two cards are provided for your convenience—one for 
you and one for your managers. Please pass one along. 
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AC Spark Plug 
] Atlanta Auto Auction 
2 Barclays American/Financial 
Benwil 
3 BMW Parts 
4 Brasher’s Auto Auction 
) Broadway Equipment 
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7 Concord Auto Auction 
8 E&G Classics 
9 Flint Auto Auction 
10 General Motors 
11 GMAC 
12 Krex 
13 Lighting Systems 
14 Lynn’s Auto Accounting Service 
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SHOWCASE—NEW PRODUCT SECTION 


Circle No. Company 
81 Audiovox Corp. 
82 Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 
83 Bee Line Co. 
84 American Sunroof Customcraft 


of Atlanta Inc. 
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Company 


Durakon Inc. 

Executive Industries Inc. 

Arthur Fulmer Inc.'s Electronic 
Division 


August Issue of Service 
I very much enjoyed your August issue 
spotlighting the service department, so 
much in fact that I copied the section 
and distributed it to all my employees. 
| also appreciate the expense-reduc- 
tion items and NADA 20-Group com- 
ments. Keep up the good work. 
Jack C. Bowker 
Jack Bowker Ford Co. 
Ponca City, OK 


Help Needed in Locating Jack 

I thought you might be able to help me 
locate a manufacturer. Some years ago! 
purchased an electric automobile jack. 
Just plug it in a cigarette lighter recepta- 
cle, press a button, and it goes up or 
down. It worked satisfactorily for years 
until, | guess like me, a large gear in the 
base lost a few teeth. Last summer | got 
an estimate from a gear-cutting firm, but 


from the price quoted—over $100—I 
knew they didn’t want the job. I didn’t 
pay near that amount for the whole jack. 

I forgot where I purchased it, and the 
company name came off with peeling 
paint. While the name was still legible, | 
sent a letter to “Lectro Jack, Hicksville, 
NY,” but my letter was returned. I looked 
at the unit again today and found the 
name “Lectro Jack,” Patent No. 
3,099,505. That is all the information | 
have. | would appreciate any help in 
locating the manufacturer, as the jack 
was not only practical but was also fan- 
tastic. 

I thought you might enjoy an account 
of my use of the jack. When I lived in 
Florida, my car would not pass inspec- 
tion until I had a tail pipe replaced. This 
was done, but the mechanic put the 
brackets on backwards, and while driv- 
ing to Maryland on vacation, the tail 
pipe came loose on Interstate 95. | 


found I would have to jack up the car to 
get the pipe out. | positioned the jack, 
placed the hooked strap under the rear 
bumper, plugged it in and, standing in 
full view on the shoulder of 1-95, 
dressed in clergy garb—Roman collar 
and all—I pressed the button. A tractor 
trailer rig nearly jackknifed when the 
driver hit the air brakes after seeing a car 
going up for a priest without him doing 
anything. | suppose he thought some 
angelic power was lifting the car. 
Thank you for any possible help you 

might be able to give me in getting 
another gear. 

Rev. Martin J. Jung 

Edgewater, MD 


Editor's Note: Do any of our readers 
know of this product? Anyone who can 
help Father Jung in this matter can write 
to him at P.O. Box 881, Edgewood, MD 
21040 or call him at (301) 679-8623. 
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rience in auto financing, 
BarclaysAmerican knows how 
to make a deal work. And that 
means fewer turndowns and 
more sales for you. How do we 
do it? 

We have the skill—and 
the funding—to provide 
financing for a broad spectrum 
of your customers. Often, our 
superior collection control and 
consumer lending know-how 
give us the flexibility to finance 
good customers other lenders 
can’t help. 
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And that’s not all. Since 
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with your customers from over 
300 local offices in 30 states, 
we're not confined by trade 
area restrictions. Plus, our 
local managers really under- 
stand the importance of quick 
credit approvals. So when you 
call, they move. Just ask any of 
our dealers. 
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Sales up 15 to 20% 


Our dependable retail and 
inventory financing—for new 
and used vehicles—has won 
some of our dealers sales 
increases of 15 to 20 percent. 

If you’d like to grow with 
us, call Stowe W. Wyant, 
Senior Vice President, toll-free 
at 800-222-2240. Or write, 
BarclaysAmerican/Financial 
201S. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
NC 28231 
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Court OKs Interest-Free Loan to Shareholders 


ould you like to borrow 
money from your closely 
held corporation...pay no in- 
terest...and beat the IRS in court? If so, 
you'll like what just occurred in the Har- 
dee case. 

Here’s the story: Mr. Hardee was the 
majority shareholder and president of a 
closely held corporation. Hardee, as 
had been his custom for many years, de- 
ferred taking any salary until the end of 
the corporation’s fiscal year. Instead, he 
borrowed money from the corporation 
interest-free. During 1973 and 1974, his 
interest-free loans from the company 
ran in the $500,000 to $600,000 range. 
Now, get this. Hardee’s tax-exempt 
bond holdings in those years were in 
the same range. Sweet deal, huh—use 
the company funds at no cost to earn 
tax-free interest? 

The IRS lowered the boom on Har- 
dee, increasing his income by the 
amount he would have been required to 
pay for the loan in an arm’s length trans- 
action. The Claims Court agreed with 
the IRS. Undaunted, Hardee ap- 
pealed—and won. This is really good 
news. The IRS has never won a case in 
this interest-free area in the 20 + years 
since it all started with the Dean case in 
1961. The court sided with Dean be- 
cause it represents a “well-entrenched 
interpretation” that has logical support. 
The court concluded by saying any 
change in this interpretation is a job for 
Congress, not the courts. 

What does this case mean to you? 
You can feel comfortable playing the in- 
terest-free loan game until Congress 
reacts. But play it safe—document all 
loans in your corporate minutes and 
pay them when due. a 


Corporate Filing Extension 
Doubled to Six Months 

You know it, I know it and—at last—the 
IRS knows it: Corporate tax returns are 
complicated. The law requires you to 
file your corporation’s tax return two- 


and-a-half months after its year end—a 
practical impossibility for most corpo- 
rations. 

Up until now, the IRS allowed an au- 
tomatic three-month extension—still 
not enough time for many corporations. 
Now, here’s the good news: Corporate 
taxpayers are entitled to an automatic 
six-month extension. It’s easy to do. 
Just file Form 7004 on or before the orig- 
inal due date of the tax return. (See IR 
83-64.) 

You must estimate the tax liability 
and pay it in full when the form is filed. 
A payment that falls short is subject to 
interest and possible penalties. My ad- 
vice: Estimate the amount due on the 
high side. Any overpayment then can be 
applied to the next year’s estimated tax 
liability. 

If you are already on a three-month 
extension, the IRS will convert it to the 
new six-month period. 3 


New Ruling Hits 

Real Estate Investments 

Real estate has always been a favorite 
way to shelter high-bracket tax dollars. 
The 15-year ACRS (depreciation) rules 
starting in 1982 gave real estate a 
needed tax shot in the arm. At about the 
same time the Rule of 78s appeared in 
real estate promotions. Use of the rule 
kicked up the interest deduction in the 
early years of a real estate investment. 

What is the Rule of 78s? Simply add 
up the sum of 1 + 2 + 3 andsoon 
through 12. You get 78. When you bor- 
row money from a bank for one year and 
make 12 monthly payments, the interest 
is charged to you at the rate of 12/78s for 
the first month, 11/78s for the second 
month and so on. 

Real estate promoters liked this idea 
so much that they adopted the same 
concept for deducting interest on a 
mortgage loan. 

For example, if the interest on a 12- 
year mortgage is $195,000, using the 
Rule of 78s the interest in the first year is 


$30,000. In the twelfth year, the interest 
is only $2,500. It was a great concept for 
the taxpayer. Predictably, the IRS didn’t 
like it. 

In Rev. Rul. 83-84, the IRS killed the 
use of the Rule of 78s as a method for 
deducting interest in a real estate deal. 
The rule is kept intact for use in con- 
sumer loans. 

In spite of this minor setback, real es- 
tate continues to stay at the head of the 
class as a legitimate tax shelter, a 


Review Your Retirement Plan— 
Sex-Based Annuities Are a No-No 
The Supreme Court has spoken. This is 
the holding: Sex-based annuities are 
discriminatory, and the liability for that 
discrimination rests with the employer, 
not the insurance company offering the 
annuity (Norres vs. State of Arizona). 
Fortunately, the cost only applies to 
benefits accruing after July 31, 1983. 

It all started in Arizona. The state had 
a voluntary, deferred-compensation 
plan that gave employees the right to 
buy an annuity (or take a lump sum dis- 
tribution) with the amount in their plan 
account at retirement. If the annuity op- 
tion was selected, women got smaller 
benefits than men for the same pre- 
mium at the same age because the in- 
surance company used by the plan 
based the annuity amount on sex-based 
calculations. The court ruled that the 
annuity amount could not be different 
based on sex alone. Talk about an 
empty victory: The plan has been aban- 
doned because of the court’s ruling. 

If you have any kind of retirement 
plan—pension, profit sharing or other- 
wise—this case probably puts you in 
violation after July 31. Ask your profes- 
sional advisor to review your plan and 
recommend appropriate changes. [] 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for Au- 
tomotive Executive by Irving Blackman, a certified public 
accountant and attorney. All comments or questions per- 
taining to this column should be mailed to: Blackman, Kal- 
lick & Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 


Hazardous Waste 


he Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act (RCRA) governs the 
management and disposal of haz- 
ardous waste. Currently, Congress is in 
the process of reauthorizing the act. 

Under current EPA regulations (which 
are promulgated under the authority 
granted by RCRA), businesses which 
generate less than 1,000 kilograms of 
hazardous waste per month are, for the 
most part, exempt from regulations. 
Both the House and Senate bills now 
under consideration, H.R. 2867 and S. 
757, include provisions which lower the 
existing EPA exemption for small-quan- 
tity generators of hazardous wastes to 
100 kilograms per month. 

As reported by the full House Energy 
and Commerce Committee, Section 3 of 
H.R. 2867 extended EPA hazardous- 
waste regulations to businesses that 
generate even very small amounts of 
hazardous wastes. While NADA did not 
object to the regulation of small-quan- 
tity generators, we believe the approach 
incorporated in H.R. 2867 was an un- 
necessarily complicated and costly 
method of regulation. 

As an alternative to Section 3, Reps. 
Norman F, Lent (R-NY) and Richard C. 
Shelby (D-AL) offered a substitute 
amendment on the House floor. The 
Shelby/Lent Amendment revised the 
confusing regulatory scheme incorpo- 
rated in Section 3 by providing adequate 
lead times and reasonable standard 
levels for implementing the necessary 
educational and regulatory programs. 

NADA President William C. Turnbull, 
ina letter to the entire House in support 
of the Shelby/Lent Amendment, stated, 
“The major goal when regulating hun- 
dreds of thousands of small businesses 
which were previously exempt from reg- 


ulation should be to develop a regula- 
tory scheme which is not so burden- 
some as to discourage compliance. To 
this end, the Shelby/Lent Amendment is 
a preferable alternative to Section 3 of 
H.R. 2867.” 

The majority of the Shelby/Lent 
Amendment was adopted by the full 
House. 

Also included in H.R. 2867 is a provi- 
sion relating to the management of used 
oil. Offered by Rep. Barbara A. Mikulski 
(D-MD), the provision requires the EPA 
administrator to make a final Getermi- 
nation whether to list used automotive 
and truck crankcase oil as a hazardous 
waste not later than 24 months after the 
enactment of the bill. 

If used oil is classified as hazardous, 
generators (dealers) of used oil would 
be exempt from certain regulations gov- 
erning used oil if they entered into 
agreements for delivery of the oil to an 
approved recycling facility. 

This provision has yet to be ad- 
dressed by the full House. 

On the Senate side, S. 757 has been 
reported by the full Environment and 
Public Works Committee. Senate floor 
action on the bill has not been sched- 
uled. 

Given the political volatility of this 
issue, it appears almost certain that a 
hazardous-waste bill will be passed 
during this Congress. As soon as a bill 
passes, NADA will be working with state 
associations in an effort to educate the 
dealer body about its responsibility 
under the law. LJ 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Exec- 
utive by the Legislative Division of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association. All comments or questions pertaining 
to this column should be mailed to: On The Hill, Automo- 
tive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102-3953. 


WIN A PRIZE 


Everybody likes to win. Why not 
get people into your showroom by 
offering a new car to some lucky 
person who's. social security 
number matches up with the vehi- 
cle’s serial number? Or maybe 
offer a new car as a halftime pro- 
motion at your local basketbali 
games. You help the team and get 
great advertising benefits at the 
same time. All for the low cost of 
the insurance premium. 


We write hole-in-one and other 
forms of special risk insurance 
(bowling, fishing, etc.). If you 
would like a quotation call us at 
(800) 421-8522. In California call 
(714) 771-5650. If you send us 
your name and address we will 
send you our literature in the return 
mail. 


Call us direct for a FREE quote! 


SPORTS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


1045 W. Katella, #102, Orange, CA 92667 


In California (71 4)771 -5650 
(800)421-8522 


(For more information circle #24) 


ee Stop 
PY Wire CoLLarR CRIME 


~) Protect your most valuable 
asset—YOUR CASH! 


A dealer-proven computer system for re- 
conciling your monthly bank statement 
provides you: 
* Ultimate Security—only you can 
achieve final control. 
Time Savings—reduce your monthly 
bank reconciliation operation from 10 
hours to one hour or less. 
Permanent System—once implement- 
ed your information remains in your re- 
cords forever. 


Don't be left in the dark about your cash 
situation. Automotive research verifies 
white collar crime is on the rise—espe- 
cially in the area of cash conversion. Our 
proven system of computerized bank re- 
concilement effectively reduces the con- 
version of dealers cash through the tradi- 
tional manual method. 


@ Only $79.00 introductory rate 
® Completely risk-free 
@ Money-back guarantee 


Write today for complete information. 


LYNN'S 

AUTOMOTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 
SERVICES 


Lynn’s Automotive Accounting Services 
114’ E. Front St.—Suite 206 
Traverse City, MI 49684 


(For more information circle #14) 


BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS Three 
full-service auto auctions . . . complete 
reconditioning & company-owned 
transports. We welcome dealer, fleet 
and lease business. Member NAAA and 
NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Wednesday at 
11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or P.O. Box 
16025, Salt Lake City, UT 84104. Tele- 
phone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tuesday at 
11:00 a.m. 4300 West Capitd! Ave., P.O. 
Box 405, West Sacramento, CA 95691. 
Telephone: (916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. Sale every 
Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 
Ave., P.O. Box 870, Fontana, CA 92335. 
Telephone: (714) 822-2261. 


The 
Market Place 
of the Northeast 
since 1947 


Featuring: A Full Service Auction 


© 6 Lanes © Modern Facilities 
° Meaningful Guarantees 
© Special Sales for Manufacturers 
and Lease Companies 
203-623-2617 for information 
$ SOUTHERN 
AUTO AUCTION 
BOX 388 
EAST WINDSOR, CT 06088 


Concord Auto Auction 
Hosmer St. off Rt. 2, Acton, MA 01720 
617 263-8300 


Friday is Concord 


Over 1,000 cars on Friday 
Guaranteed Checks and Titles 
Limo Service to and from Airport 


PXARORE) 
we 22 


Pennsylvania Auto Dealers’ Exchange, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 41 YORK, PA 17405 


PHONE (717) 266-6611 


SERVING 
DEALERS 
AND FLEETS 
SINCE 1957 


THE MARKETPLACE PATRON 


IZED 


BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 


Col“Red” Oak SALE EVERY THURSDAY 
10:00 A.M. 


Airport Service 


Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buttington Rd. Red Oak. Ga 30272 + (404) 762. 


9211 


TODAY'S USED CAR 


BUILDS 


Desirable, top quality late-model used cars. The tory and adjust your used car mix for maxi- 

kind that build profits when new car sales are — mum sales. It’s the perfect way to give vour 

sluggish. They're what vou need to stay com- customers exactly what they want—a blend of 

petitive in today’s market. They're what you'll new and used cars in every price range. 

find at your nearest Manheim Auction. The times are changing. And the best way 
The Manheim Auctions system attracts the to change with them is to become a regular at 

best dealers . . . and the best previously owned —_a Manheim Auction . . . every week. 


cars. It’s the perfect way to balance your inven- 


MANHEIM AUCTIONS, P.O. BOX 105356, ATLANTA, GA 30348 1 MANHEIM AUTO AUCTION, Manheim, Pa. 17545 
PHONE 404/843-5225 Sale Frday Phone 717/665-3571 


9 METRO MILWAUKEE AUTO AUCTION, Caledonia, Wis 53106 
Phone Caledonia 414/835-4436— 
waew Egg 
10 Fu AUTO AUCTION OF ORLANDO, Ocoee, Fla 32761 


pee paper 

13 AMERICAN AUCTION, Walpole, Mass. 02081 
Sale Tuesday Phone Boston 617/329-4955 or 329-4956— 
Walpole 617/668-9139 


(For more information circle #15) 


SYMBOLIZING 


TRUST AND SERVICE 


SINCE 1945. 


700-800 
CARS AUCTIONED 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 11 AM 


@ Our 31st Year 


@ Buy and Sell with Complete 
confidence 
New Expanded Facilities 
Guaranteed Titles 
Auction Checks 
Cab fare paid from Airport 
Truck fleet for Quick Pick-up 
and Delivery 


FLINT 
AUTO AUGTION 


3711 WESTERN RD. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 
PHONE (313) 736-2700 


“My sister 
has leukemia.’’ 


It’s terrible, but true, that 
children this young have learned to 
say this sentence. At St. Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital we are 
trying to find the cause, cure and, 
ultimately, the prevention for cancer 
so no one will ever have to say these 
words again. 

Please support the research at St. 
Jude. For more information, please 
write St. Jude, P.O. Box 3704, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38103, or call 
1-800-238-9100. 


ST. JUDE CHILDREN'S RESEARCH HOSPITAL 
Danny Thomas, Founder 


The Sales Edge 


Elite Series 


Classic Series 


a 


Ram Series 


LSI specializes in automotive system that’s right for you. 
outdoor lighting systems that You'll get straight answers 
combine function with elegant about our wide selection 
design... giving you the of designs, featuring the 
‘sales edge’. Whether latest technology in 
you're installing new energy efficient and 
lights or retrofitting low maintenance. 
an outdated system, LSI’s It’s the kind of service our 
lighting experts will evaluate customers have learned to 
and recommend a lighting appreciate. ..and to rely on. 


For more information, call (513) 793-3200 or 
write for a full-color brochure describing 
our energy-saving systems. 


4201 Malsbary * PO. Box 42419 « Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
(513) 793-3200 


(For more information circle #13) 
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New on the market from Audiovox Corp. 
is an X/K band radar detector. The 
manufacturer says the unit provides 
maximum range while discriminating 
between actual radar signals and inter- 
ference, and detects both “X” and “K” 
police radar bands, up to five times the 
range detected by conventional cir- 
cuits. The detector features an adjusta- 
ble senstivity control, built-in warning 
buzzer and LED alert light and comes 
with a mounting bracket and Velcro 
mounting strips. Manufacturer: Au- 
diovox Corp., Hauppauge, NY. a 
(For more information circle #81) 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. has 
begun marketing its new GT Perfor- 
mance motor oil. According to the 
manufacturer, the oil is recommended 
for all automotive engines and provides 
maximum engine protection, mini- 
mizes foaming and cam lobe and valve 
train wear, resists thinning at high tem- 
peratures, and protects bearings and 
pistons. Manufacturer: Quaker State Oil 
Refining Corp., Oil City, PA. w 


(For more information circle #82) 
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Bee Line is introducing three-foot heavy- 
duty nylon pulling straps for collision 
repair shops as a replacement for stan- 
dard frame straightening %-inch pulling 
chains. According to the company, these 
Straps are lightweight, reduce set-up time 
and do not harm undamaged parts. 
Manufacturer: Bee Line Co., Bettendorf, 
IA. ® 
(For more information circle #83) 
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American Sunroof Customcraft of At- 
lanta has a new sunroof. This light- 
weight unit offers two modes of opera- 
tion: full retraction into the roof panel or 
vented. A built-in air deflector improves 
air flow. The company says the sunroof 
has been designed with improved 
drainage characteristics, headroom 
clearance and serviceability. Manufac- 
turer: American Sunroof Customcraft of 


Atlanta Inc., East Point, GA. a 
(For more information circle #84) 


Durakon Inc. is introducing a new, 
guaranteed truck bed mat. According 
to the manufacturer, the mat offers a 
range of customer benefits unique in 
the market, including a ribbed design to 
prevent corrosion, make loading and 
unloading easier and help keep cargo 
from sliding. Manufacturer: Durakon 


Inc., Grand Blanc, MI. 3 
(For more information circle #85) 


Executive Industries Inc. is introducing 
its all-new 1983 Model 35 luxury motor- 
home. It features Executive's exclusive 
steel collateral construction and a 
fiberglass exterior. Two different floor 
plans are available, both including Ex- 
ecutive’s professionally designed inter- 
ior. Manufacturer: Executive Industries 
Inc., Anaheim, CA. & 


(For more information circle #86) 


Available from Arthur Fulmer Inc.’s 
Electronics Division is the Fultron model 
16-800 electronically tuned AM/FM car 
stereo with auto-reverse cassette 
player. The unit features 6 AM/6 FM sta- 
tion presets; seek and scan station 
locator; LED digital frequency/time dis- 
play; locking fast forward and reverse: 
built-in mono-stereo switching; bal- 
ance and fader controls; automatic FM 
muting; and a small chassis that fits 
most cars. Manufacturer: Arthur Fulmer 


Inc., Electronics Division, Memphis, 
TN. 


(For more information circle #87) 


Information and photographs of products listed in “Show 
case” have been provided via manufacturer's press releases 
A product's appearance in this column in no way implies en 
dorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or Au- 
tomotive Executive. 
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8&5 CLASSICS, INC. 
There is a 


Difference! 


New ‘Designer Classic’ Single Window 
Roof Package for GM ‘‘A”’ Bodies. 


Our Simulated Convertible Adds A 
‘Sporty’ Elegance To The Seville. Fs 


This Eldorado Features Our Handsome 
Our Very Popular Lincoln Simulated Covertible. New Classic “Low Profile” Grille 


IN 
AVAILABILITY, QUALITY AND SERVICE 


B85 CLASSICS, INC. 


8909 McGaw Court ¢ Columbia, Maryland 21045 
Call For The Distributor Nearest You 800-638-7815 


(For more information circle #8) 
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The Oakleaf Family of Systems 


(We’re not just F&l) 


Did you know that Oakleaf can provide you with all your 
in-house computer needs? Sales office to business office, Oak- 
leaf gives you cost-effective microcomputing:..from the 
originator of microcomputing for automotive dealerships. 

Today you can choose any or all of the programs mentioned 
above on the Oakleaf family tree of systems. 

For the front office, you get the branch of Oakleaf programs 
we call ARMS...Automotive Retail Management System. 
Much more than F&I, you also get sales, inventory and pros- 
pect management systems that can dramatically increase the 
way you make profits. 


Get Oakleaf’s Dealer Installed Options program, and you 
can add or change options right up to the end of the deal with 
just one entry—and get an automatically recomputed gross 
and profits-in-deal figure. 

There is much more to the ARMS of Oakleaf...but don’t 
forget that there is also a complete Business Management 
System for you from Oakleaf, including accounting, payroll 
...a parts inventory control system that manages your in- 


vestment much better while decreasing lost sales...every- 
thing you need for your business office, at a price you can 


afford. 


Oakleaf is more than just good F&I. It is a good, cost- 
effective computer system for your entire dealership. You may 
choose a single unit Oakleaf or configure a multiple compo- 
nent system. Either way, with Oakleaf’s mutual compatibility 
and planned non-obsolescence, you will have an installation 
that is automatically programmed to expand with the future 
needs of your dealership. 


To find out more about the many ways Oakleaf can increase 
efficiency in all your departments, call Ruth Larson, National 
Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681, or in California, (213) 
993-1223 collect. 


Yea) 
AJ U ~ 


oakleaf 


19737 Nordhoff Place, Chatsworth, California 91311 


(For more information circle #17) 


